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PROBLEMATIC FACTORS IN THE 
CONCEPT OF MORAL 
EDUCATION’ 


schools, in the nature of the case, 
le moral education? When our anal- 
character have become adequate, 

hen our tests really test, when the tech- 
- of teaching actually becomes scientific, 
we then be able to predict the moral 


roduct of our educational system ? 


[f educators were asked whether they can 
ruarantee that we shall be a literate nation 
generation hence, they would reply that 
certain rather simple conditions and 
ities are provided, such a guarantee 

be given. But who would dare make 

, similar promise with respect to the pro- 
duction of nation-wide morality? What 
would nation-wide morality be like? Sci- 
tifie eontrol of character-formation, to- 
wards which all of us aspire, would enable 
us deliberately to control the level of our 
national life, and indeed to guide the moral 
evolution of society as a whole. Do we 
expect any such result from our present 
investigations? If so, are we going to re- 
inforee our present national type, or to 
it? And, what direction do we 

hope to give to moral evolution as a whole? 
When we ask ourselves these questions, 
lo we not realize the presence of a certain 
disparity between the concept of moral 
education and the concept of moral living? 
It ean be shown, in fact, that the term 
‘‘moral’’ as it appears in ‘‘moral educa- 
contains ambiguities, and that the 
‘‘education’’ here referred to is endeavor- 


tion’’ 


‘A paper presented before Section Q, of the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
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ing to handle dynamic factors that are to 
an indefinite degree intractable. 


I 

When we speak of moral education, what 
part or range of experience is denoted by 
the term 
mon phrase, we say that moral education 
adjusts an individual to society, do we 
mean all adjustments, or only some? Shall 
we assume that wherever persons are in 
interaction with one another, the total in- 
teraction constitutes moral experience? Or, 
perhaps, the totality of purposed activity 
involved in such interactions? 

Is it, then, the function of moral educa- 
tion to guide and develop purposes on this 
Or is the function nar- 
Is the moral part of ex- 


es 


moral’’? If, employing a com- 


inclusive scale? 
rower than this? 
perience, perhaps, a palliative or moder- 
ating agency applied to purposes that find 
their raison d’étre elsewhere? Or, say, a 
compensation for something that is lacking 
in purposes generally ? 

If we take the inclusive view, we assume, 
in effect, that in our whole collective life 
the only legitimate purposes are moral pur- 
poses, and that moral education should ex- 
press a critical judgment with respect to 
social interactions in every sphere. This 
would mean that corporate conduct as well 
as individual conduct is in the 
purview of the school. The fundamental 
purposes of partnerships, corporations and 


included 


institutions of all sorts—economic, cultural, 
religious, social, civic—all would come un- 
der review. The constitution and the con- 
duct of the state, and even of the school 
itself, would become objects of moral scru- 
tiny by teachers and pupils together. 

As yet, moral education wavers between 
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the broader and the narrower conception. 
For example, when we uphold in the school 
represent 


the ideal of unselfish service, we 


it as a principle of universal scope; yet we 


to make it 


do not really expect our 


an inclusive control in their future con- 


duct. We know that they will have their 
part in corporate relations that contradict 
the principle, and we do not protest against 
The that we 


dently expect is that moral education will 


their doing so. most conti- 
palliate or somewhat modify human rela- 
tions that, in the large, are determined (we 
assume) extra-morally. 


II 
When we speak of moral education, do 
we think of promoting in pupils moral in- 
itiative, discovery, originality, creativeness ? 
Does the pupil acquire something that the 
teacher (or society) already has? Or be- 


come something that the teacher (or so- 


ciety) already is? Or, does he, rather, 


along with acquisition and repetition, be- 
come something that never before was? 
Consider- 
the 


after 


Here again ambiguity prevails. 
adults 
pattern your 


what we are, we say to 
young, ‘‘Do not life 


ours, but after the great characters of his- 


ing 


tory ;’’ but then we proceed to idealize the 
great characters of the past, and we are 
put to it not to distort history in order to 
make it teach its supposed lessons. More- 
over, we take refuge from the actual in the 
ideal, and we glorify what we call a divine 
discontent. This might mean an invitation 
to vary from our conventions; but no, the 


‘*good’’ child is the one who does not dis- 


es ,? 


turb us, and the ‘‘model’’ youth is never 
one who raises doubts about the standards 
of his elders—at least such a one does not 
become a model youth until long after his 
death. 

Thus, moral education is the scene of a 
conflict between transmission and recon- 


struction. Both, obviously, are necessary, 
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and both are implied in our pr 
principles, yet we have found no 
unify them and we waver and ar 


The 


trasted with customs implies a eal] 


sistent. teaching of ideals as 
construct every institution that now is 
existence, but in practice moral edu 
strives to develop such loyalty to 
institutions as prevents 


same reconstru 


tion. The ambiguity is in both the concep: 


and the practice. 


III 


These two problematic factors in 


meaning of ‘‘moral’’ are paralleled 
problems in the dynamies of teaching 
the conventional view of teaching there 
three given factors: A pupil, a teacher and 
a piece of knowledge or a kind of ski 
That which is to be learned is this third 
something, and the teacher is an instru- 
ment, a means, whereby the learning 
started or accelerated. Does this view of 
teaching hold for moral education ? 
morality that is to be learned a third some 
thing, and is the teacher an intermediary 
between it and the pupil? 

We assume, and rightly, that 
knowledge and specific moral habits are t 


be acquired, yet nobody who gets below the 


Is the 


mora 


surface believes that this is the end of the 
matter or even the main concern. We can 
describe a pupil’s progress in ‘‘skills’’ and 
‘*knowledges’’ by taking them distribu- 
tively, item by item, and showing an accu- 
mulation as the days go by. Certain moral 
gains, or at least adjuncts of moral gains, 
we can describe in the same way. We can 
say that to-day a given pupil knows more 
about the standards of society and about 
the consequences of conduct than he knew 
yesterday, and that to-day he refrained 
from spitting upon the sidewalk, whereas 
yesterday he did not. But are we ready 
to say that to-day he is a more moral per- 
son than he was yesterday ? 
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and these ‘‘skills’’ 


W ledges 


main moral significance from 


that is beyond them or at least 
them; and this that is beyond 
desire or aspiration or ultimate 
just personality—is the core of 
It is scarcely a third 
the 


natter. 
a lesson—which teacher 
the pupil; rather, it is the very 
we mean by pupil and by 
Hence the general correctness of 
monplace remark that in the direct 
of the teacher’s personality, and 
nfluence of pupil-personalities upon 
resides the chief dynamic of 
edueation in the schools. 
persons in their undivided con- 
ness have this central position, then 
| moral education provided by any 
unity for its children is primarily the 
ity of personal contacts that the young 
ence. The school of character is the 
nity. What takes place inside the 
| fence is only a fragment, or special- 
part, of moral education. Every real 
er knows this, for he sees the pupil 
ringing into the school enclosure an over- 
iw mass of already-formed drives 
the the 


vies,’’ billboards newspapers, 


reflect family, the street, 
and 
ches, policemen, merchants, employers, 


ploves and the occupations and the 


isures of the populace generally. 


What, then, is the relation between char- 
ter-formation through contacts between 
in the ordinary business of liv- 

on the one hand, and, on the other 
deliberately planned and scientifi- 

Is the latter 
mething to be done to pupils within the 


| enclosure, or must it 


guided moral education ? 


include also 
‘ipation by the school in the regula- 
Shall we 


‘eps to shield the young from some social 


of community life? take 


‘ts, and to expose the young to others ? 


ili we seek to modify social forces, cus- 
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toms and institutions themselves? For ex- 
ample, shall the school as such deal with 
both 
guiding the parent as well as the child? 
With both the 
police-department and 

ehild ; 
ployer and employe? 

that 
grounded program for the moral education 


sides of the parent-child relation, 


relation between 
ehild ; 


customer ; 


sides of 
legislature 
and em- 


and merchant 


In short, is it, or is 


it not inevitable any scientifically 
of the young will include coincident moral 


education of adults? 
lV 

The problem of the dynamics of moral 
education is complicated, further, by the 
coexistence in society ot two types of code 
—two unreconciled types. On the one 
hand, we recognize and approve certain 
general principles or ideals; on the other 
hand, we accept a mass of special stand- 
ards that have grown up within particular 
occupations and particular relations. Our 


general principles concern humanity as 


but 
customary adjustments between particular 


such, our special standards express 


groups or Within restricted relationships. 
For example, if we were asked the general 
‘*What is the of eco- 
nomic production ?’’ we should answer, ‘‘ To 


question, purpose 
meet human need to the widest possible ex- 
tent.’’ Yet, in the actual prosecution of 
economic enterprises we estimate our suc- 
cesses by profits on the one side and wages 
on the other. 

Our working judgments upon conduct 
apply the second code far more often than 
the first, and—what is more serious—these 
standards harbor within 
tacitly, 


more habitual 
themsel ves—sometimes sometimes 
overtly—excuses for not living up to the 
demands of the human as such. 

Now, the community, the inclusive school 
of morals, inculeates chiefly the narrower 
codes, teaching by what men actually do, 
and thereby transmitting excuses for not 


doing better. Thereby, likewise, the com- 
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munity counteracts teachers and schools society that, though it wants t 

that endeavor to make a broadly human’ wants also the perquisites of the sta, 
code prevail. The schoolmaster has assumed and lacks a technic for repentance? 
from of old that the chief obstacle against Five problematic factors have now a». 
which he has to struggle is the untamed peared in the concept of moral educatio, 
impulses of the young—that is, their readi- considered as a function of the sch | 
ness to vary from the customs of their Shall ‘‘moral’’ include all the purposes 
elders. Is this assumption correct? Or that are involved in intercourse between 
shall we conclude that the readiness of the human beings? Does moral education jm»), 
young to have fellowship with life as it is, stimulus to moral creativity? Can mors! 
to. imitate it and to take existing man-ways education of the young be accomplish; 
as standards, is the chief hindrance to without coincident moral education 
moral education in the schools? Granted adults? Can moral education be aero; 
that native impulses must be brought under plished without making explicit the mor 
law; but does it follow that the first job of contradictions within society a 
moral education is to secure smooth adjust- How ean the school, a creature o 
If the implicit be a critic of society? These are in re 


t 
e 
+ 
A 


SOC 1eT 


ment to existing customs? 
opposition between existing man-ways and so many aspects of a single 
broadly humanitarian standards is not namely: Is moral education in the sc} 
made explicit by the school, do not moral to be part and parcel of social evolut 
ideals tend to become feeble sentiments, through social self-criticism? If this pr 
and does not the school automatically be- lem is now open, the purpose of this essay 
is achieved. As to the solution, there r 
- mains space for only a hint of a hopefu 
V approach. 

Thus we are forced into our final prob- It is safe to assume that moral ed 
lem, which is: Is a school in a tenable  eation will not continue to be as ambigu 
position if it awakens criticism and non- as it now is. The scientific approach 
conformity with respect to the society from necessitate clarification of aims. They ¥ 
which it derives its support and even its become broader and at the same time m 
mandate to exist at all? If the pupils foealized. For the unfinished tasks of s 
came to the school from contacts with a ciety will have such a place in education 
community that recognized its defects; if as they never have had. Conceivably t 
repentance and ‘‘works meet for repen- school system will yet enable the conscience: 
tance’’ belonged with the customs of so- of a whole people to become articulat 
ciety, how easy would be the task of moral Yet not unless the profession of educator 
education in the schools! They would then eomes to imply inclusive views of humar 
instruct the young with respect to the na- purposes, and some readiness for creativ: 
ture of the moral conflicts that are going leadership in community life. When this 
on within our society, and teachers would time comes, the teacher may find that, a 
cultivate in their pupils both free moral far as moral education is concerned, t! 
judgment and all the impulses that con- chief requirement in the way of technic 
tribute to the broad humanization of man- ability to reconcile and coordinate 
kind. We should then see moral original- slower movement of maturity with 
ity and creativeness flowering out of school more rapid movement of childhood an¢ 


line T 


experience. But what can the school doina youth—as, for example, by persuading pat 


come an upholder of special interests? 


r. 
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i school boards to permit the young 
real moral education! 
GEORGE A. CoE 


COLLEGE, 


U NIVERSI 


WHICH? 


n of any subject in the curricu 
nables pupils to engage effectively 
activities —24th Yearbook, Na- 
for the Study of Education. 
ys to be such men as we are. We 
1 them to aspire to be all they can. 


ans used to say that if one should set 
teach his boy he would finally have two 


ire in the midst of an age-long de 
m the question, ‘‘ What is the goal of 
tion?’’ In the above quotations we 
the argument of each side epitomized. 
s question is of fundamental importance 
now in our state and nation because 
where we are in a fever of excitement 
revision of the curriculum for the 
‘school. Before we decide what is to 
to the curriculum we must choose one 
other of these opposing philosophies 
lueation or combine the two. 


UTILITY 
First, we have the dictum that nothing is 
go into the curriculum which is not use- 
ful, which does not enable a pupil ‘‘to en- 
e effectively in desirable life activities. ’’ 
course, this proposition might be 
ched to cover everything short of bur- 
But its advocates do not usually so 
it. They divide themselves into two 
One of these says the school 
must prepare for the life that now is. The 
er repudiates the preparatory idea and 
insists that the ‘‘school is life, not a prep- 
iration for life.’’ Both, however, seem to 
make life the goal or ideal of the school. 


Hora ic if . 
‘ere is life, a fixed entity. The school must 


sha] 
sudclasses, 
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either adjust itself to this entity by provid- 
ing knowledges and skills required by the 
environment, or take life into the 
schoolroom and permit it to determine the 


must 


content and method of education. In 
either ease life is 
enough to furnish the ideal of education. 
Our first quotation definitely informs us 
that whatever does not fit pupils to engage 
in desirable life activities should not be in 
the curriculum. The author of the extract 
unfortunately leaves us in the dark about 
the ‘‘desirable life activities.’’ 
us what we like to do would be desirable. 
The means by which we have attained sue- 


assumed to be good 


To most of 


cess would be desirable. To the business 
man ignorance of finance, economics and 
The 
physician would stress health; the artisan 
hand work; the artist beauty; the 
and so on. 


trade would be a fatal deficiency. 


priest 
religion; the musician music; 

We are in doubt also as to who is to de- 
cide what is a ‘‘desirable life activity.’’ 
Which of the various social groups is to be 
the arbiter? Is it the employer? Or is it 
the employee? Is it the board of educa- 
tion or the professional educator? Is it 
the scholar, the scientist or the man in the 
street ? 

Is it not evident that if we accept this 
philosophy we run into a tangle of diffi- 
culty from which it seems impossible to es- 
eape? To repair to life as a standard of 
education seems to leave us without any 
standard, because life is so complex that no 
one knows what it is. We catch glimpses 
of it in our limited cirele of experience, in 
fiction, and in the drama. But the totality 
of it is infinity to our finite minds. 

There is this further difficulty: Is life 
an adequate ideal? to make 
our children no better than the present gen- 
eration? Just now we have the spectacle 
of a widespread disregard of our funda- 
mental law on the use of intoxicating drink, 
by people otherwise respectable and law- 
abiding. Do you want your children to 


Do we want 
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igher regard for law than these 


have no h 


adult citizens have? There is fraud in 
business, humbug in polities, back-biting, 


and deceit in social intercourse. 


slander 
Do you want your children to repair to 


conduct ? 


such practices as a standard of 
Is it not true that the school as it exists is 
infinitely above the moral and intellectual 
level of life outside? Would you drag the 
school down to the level of a rather sordid 
world? If not, what do you mean when 
you say the school is life and nothing must 
be in the eurriculum which does not fit 
the child to 


tivity? 


engage in desirable life ae- 


DEVELOPMEN1 
The seeond conception of education re- 
pudiates utility in the sordid sense as an 
In the words of Emer- 
‘*teach boys to be such 


ideal in education. 
son, we should not 
men as we are’’ (the life standard), but 
should ‘‘teach them to aspire to be all they 
can.’’ Weare not fit models for our youth. 
We want them to improve upon ourselves. 
The golden age is in the future. Our chil- 
dren have certain endowments and oppor- 
Their aim should be to make the 


If our children 


tunities. 
most of what they have. 
turn out to be no better than we are, there 
will be an end of progress. ‘‘ Edueation,’’ 
Emerson says in another place, ‘‘should be 
as broad as man. Whatever elements are 
in him, that should foster and demonstrate. 
If he be dexterous, his tuition should make 
it appear; if he be capable of dividing men 
by the trenchant thought, 
education should unsheath and sharpen it. 
Edueation has truckled to the times. It is 
Lowell expresses a simi- 


sword of his 


not manworthy.’”’ 
lar idea when he says that the end of edu- 
cation is to open up windows of the soul on 


all sides where thickness of wall does 


not prevent. Education should teach us 


live rather than how to make a 


living. Development of native capacity is 
the ideal. 


how to 
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ARE 
The following quotation from 


you A PHILOSOPHER 


Niekleby’’ presents the practical 
Mr. Squeers, the famous Yorkshire § 
master : 


asks a question, 


the first place 
Mr. Squeers,’ 


I, ‘I am sorry 


able to 


‘Then, sir,’ says 


shan’t be explain it.’ 
parent goes away and wishes he w: 


ind, equally naturally, thinks I 


The question I am raising 


the curriculum is the same as 


Are you a philosopher? If no 


Squeers : 
are you competent to build a curricu 
Is seienee alone eapable of solving 

problems of education? The present: 


ment of seientifie curriculum 


makes this tacit assumption. But wi 
you examine the findings of any parti 
research worker you are amazed by) 
modesty of his claims. He confines | 
self to a very small area of truth and 
satisfied if he brings up a small nugge’ 
He may not 


of the precious commodity. 
know or care what ultimate use is ma 
of his discovery. For instance, one 
vestigator finds out what words are 
frequently used by children and 
when they write. These are the words 
would recommend for the spelling 
Another, by laborious research, finds w! 
cities or countries are most frequently 
ferred to in current publications. T! 
items he would stress in geography. 
other finds out what movement, slant, 
and speed are most efficacious in penn 
ship. Similar discoveries are on record 
arithmetic, art education, language, 
mar and reading. The investigators ¢' 
further than the facts warrant. When 


was studying in Dr. Hodge’s biolog 


yraor 


ude! 


laboratory at Clark University, we st 
used to listen in amazement to the swee| 
ing inductions calmly announced by 
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He frequently used 
Dr. 


s a wonderful man and an inspir- 


tion. ‘‘ When man was a fish.’’ 


‘ator—the greatest in his day. But 
juently stated as established facts 
al conclusions which Dr. Hodge, as 
nsible seientist, would not dare 
larly, my reading leads me to the 
that it 


who make the sweeping assertions 


ision is not the men of re- 
ing the content and method of edu- 
n, but the educational middlemen, who 
n the products of the investigators. 
ild quote statements made in the report 
, recent survey by very prominent edu- 
itors that seem ridiculous to teachers who 
e had actual experience in teaching 
ldren in the grades. The professional 
riculum builders are apt to be the wild 
our profession. Their conclusions, 
the case of Dr. Hall, often leap far 

nd the facts. 
We speak glibly in these modern days of 
the ‘social seiences.’’ Mr. Freeman, in the 
hird chapter of his ‘‘ Methods of Historical 
Study,’’ raised the question whether his- 
rv is a science at all. He answers, Yes, 
the understanding that the Latin 
entia means no more than the English 
He admits that historical evi- 
that absolute cer- 
not affirm 


cledge. 
e is so unreliable 
is impossible. We can 
‘ause of a past political event with the 
certainty with which a scientist 
the cause of a past event in nature. 
in not foretell a coming political 
with the same certainty with which 
astronomer can foretell a coming 
Lipse 

ldwin Smith is very decided in his 


ion that history is not a science. 


ll the law of history is not only laid down [he 
but shown to agree with the facts, or till 
anity has been successfully treated by scien- 
ethods, I confess, I shall continue to suspect 


that the 


terms, such as 


new 


above 


and 


scientifically applied to a subject to 


**social dynamics,’’ 
al, **inw,’° 
which in truth they are only metaphorically ap 
that 
actions in history as in individual life and in soci 
lo present 


momentous kind, 


plicable. I shall continue to believe human 


nections of the 


but not 


ety may and « moral cor 


intimate and that 


most 


sequence of causation on which alone 


based; I 


that humanity advances by free effort, but that it 


necessary 
science can be shall continue to believe 
is not developed according to invariable laws, such 


as, when discovered, would give birth to a new 


science, 


CULTURE AND THE CURRICULUM 


fact that most of what we 
’? and ‘‘the humanities’’ can 


‘* The 


Says 


Is it not a 


‘ 


term ‘‘culture 
not be treated by scientific methods. 

garners of Sicily are empty now,”’ 
Lowell, ‘‘but the bees from all climes still 
fetch honey from the tiny garden-plot of 
Theocritus.’” There is ethical culture that 
comes from the teacher’s personality, from 
the content of literature and social studies, 
from the enforcement of respect for author- 
ity, reverence for heroes, love of the flag. 
There is the refinement of taste that results 
from dramatics, appreciation of good music 
drawing, decoration, personal 
adornment. The children in 
contribute to the culture of the school their 


and art, 


their turn 
charming selves, their naiveté, their help- 
lessness, their personal loveliness. 

I think that I shall never see 

A poem lovely as a tree, 
Yes, there is one poem 
That is a little child. 


Now these forces and sources of inspira- 


sings Joyce Kilmer. 


lovelier than a tree. 


tion and appreciation are the most potent 
the They are not 
capable of scientific treatment. 
to build a curriculum I want a philosopher 
who welcomes all the solid contributions of 


influences of school. 


Therefore, 


science, but who also takes into account the 
moral and spiritual side of man, which can 
not be measured by mechanical scales. 
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Our modern curriculum builders are but 
repeating the procedure of Herbert spencer 
when he inquired, three quarters of a cen- 
tury ago, ‘‘What knowledge is of most 
worth?’’ They have changed their meta- 
phors and the methods of determining the 
worth of knowledge, but not much else 

I do not believe it would be wise to dis- 
eard all tradition even if we could. The 
wisdom of the race is bound up with it. 
Civilization is like an iceberg; nine tenths 
of it is submerged. The present has its 
roots in the past. The ‘‘environment’’ of 
the child is not merely the material present, 
but the spiritual past as well. What Moses 
and the prophets have thought, what Caesar 
and Cromwell have done, what the poets 


have dreamed, what martyrs have died for, 


are all part of the child’s environment. 


And there are values in this spiritual in- 
heritanee which no balance will ever weigh, 
which no curriculum builder can ever 
‘‘weight.’’ 
JosEPH S. TAYLOR 
District SUPERINTENDENT 
OF SCHOOLS, 


New York, N. Y. 





EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
PUBLIC EDUCATION IN LITHUANIA 


“Wirth the recovery of her independence, 
Lithuania witnessed the springing up of a new 
ambition on the part of her youth for greater 
educational advancement.” Joseph Koncevicius, 
reporting in the Catholic Educational Review, 
declares that “voung Lithuanians are striving 
with all the might that is theirs to rear such a 
bulwark as will endure.” To accomplish this 
they are devoting themselves to education. 


The elementary and secondary schools, colleges 
and universities have one continuous system of edu- 
cation; that is, graduation from a lower auto- 
matically admits the student to a higher school. 
The Lithuanian schools are, with few exceptions, 
coeducational, and their methods and organization 
are, in greater or lesser degree, similar to the Ger- 
man system. 


The universities of Vilna and Kaunas are main 


tained by the state, but the privileg 
reserved to Catholic ecclesiastical aut} 

prove all appointments to the faculties 
and philosophy. Only graduates of colleg 


naries, normal schools and other instit 


higher learning are admitted as students 


The tables presented by Mr. Koneevicius 
that there are ten government normal se} 
Lithuania and 13 special teachers’ asso 
In these institutions the enrollment includes § 
men and 683 women. Catholies larg: 
dominate. 

From the summary of secondary scho 
colleges, it appears that there are 73 gover 
schools, 32 Catholie associations, 24 
schools, two Protestant schools, two R 
schools and three of all others—a total « 
The enrollment in these schools ineludes 
boys and 10,852 girls. 

The constitutional provisions of Lit! 
for education are quoted by Mr. Koncevi 
part as follows: 


4. The term of the elementary 
four years. 

5. For every five hundred of the populat 
shall be one elementary school. In cases of 1 
sity it shall be permissible to establish el 
schools on a basis of less than five hundred 
population. 

6. There shall be one teacher for ev 
two to sixty pupils. 


7. All boys and girls between the ages of 7 
14 years shall attend the elementary school 
der certain circumstances, older children 
accepted. 

8. Elementary evening schools shall be arr: 
for adults. 

9. With the consent of the Ministry of | 
tion, the term of the elementary course may | 
tended to a longer period than four years. 

10. Religious instruction in schools shal! 
given only by those who have the approval of t! 
religious superiors, and such persons must hav: 
less than a seeondary education. 


Mr. Koncevicius states that there are a 
sand Lithuanian students now attending u 
sities on the Continent, England and the U1 
States. 


SUMMER COURSES IN GENEVA 


ANNOUNCEMENT has been made that 


courses on international problems _ he 





+ 


summer are to be 
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repeated during 


on. The courses are now known 


School of International Studies, 


same as those given under the 


the International I 
summer under the ¢ 


Zimmern. 


‘niversities Fed- 


lirection of Pro- 


se of the school is to offer eollege 


aveling abroad an 


opportunity tor 


ternational affairs at first-hand and 


te meetings with st 
Last summer the e¢ 
of July and ex 


September. Some 


udents of other 
ourses began in 
tended through 
six hundred stu- 


resenting over forty countries and one 


} 


1 fifty different 


While the cour 


students could a 


at their own conv 


universities, at- 
ses were so ar- 
rrive and leave 


enience, it was 


at they should stay at least two 


1 as an actual fact a 


r four, six and eight 


great many re- 
weeks. 


r Alfred Zimmern, who has lectured 


of times in this cou 


1999_9*% 


intry and spent 


1922-23 as exchange professor at 


versity, is director « 


»f the school and 


e for its suecess. The work is spon- 


an American Executive Committee of 


Owen D. Young is 
1 was chosen as the 


chairman. 
location of the 


order to take advantage of the extra- 
opportunities it affords for the study 
mn affairs. Leading statesmen and ex- 


m all countries are frequently in 


and they willingly give of their time 


tudents. Professor Zi 


mmern also ar- 


r educators from many countries to 


rses, and the seeretariat of the League 


ns cooperates in the work. 


an for the coming summer is very 


that followed last year. Courses will 


July 12 and will continue through 


tings of the League of Nations Assembly 


ptember. Students may e 


the summer. There is 


ome at any time 
one innovation 


Students who can stay for two weeks 


re may be admitted to as 
r the intensive stud 
Those who ean not 

rs interested in the e« 
members, will attend 


| diseussions. 


pecial discussion 
y of particular 
stay so long and 
yurses, including 
the regular lec- 


A typical day at the school includes a lecture 

in French and one in English in the morni: 

same in the afternoon, and a group dis 
cussion in the evening. Ample time is allowed 
for recreation, which includes trips to nearby 
mountain and lake resorts, as well as swim 
ming, hiking and tennis. The special features 
of the school are the informal character of the 
work, the opportunities afforded for fellow- 
ship among students and personal contacts with 
distinguished men. 

Preliminary announcements of the courses 
are now being distributed throughout the col 
leges and universities of the country. Among 
the services offered is that of securing accom- 
modations for students while they are in 
Geneva. Booklets describing the school in de 
tail may be secured by writing to the Secretary 
of The Geneva School of International Studies, 
60 Broadway, New York City. 


RADCLIFFE AND A SISTER COLLEGE 
IN JAPAN 


RADCLIFFE has adopted as a “sister college” 
Kobe College, Japan. The students of Radcliff 
are undertaking to assist Kobe in its $800,000 
campaign for new buildings, $500,000 of which 
they hope to raise in the United States. They 
propose to keep in touch with Kobe girls 
through an interchange of letters. 

A direct account of the work and progress of 
Kobe College was brought to Cambridge re 
cently by Charlotte B. De Forest, president of 
the college. She told of the establishment of 
Kobe in 1875 to meet educational and religious 
needs in Japan. 

Although its founders were Congregatio 
alists, and the money for its development has 
come largely from that denomination, Kobe is 
non-sectarian. The Kobe College Corporation, 
established in 1920, for the administering of 
funds, is interdenominational. Kobe is the same 
type of college as Mt. Holyoke, Wellesley and 
Smith. In 1924, nine Christian bodies were rep 
resented among the students and six denomina 
tions were on its faculty. 

Kobe College is the only women’s college of 
full university standing in the whole of western 
Japan. The institution now comprises three d 
partments: college (junior and senior), acad- 
emy and music. The academy department, 
corresponding to the government high schools 
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+ + > ila 9 ] 
“+ nt stm t af as ani the 


or thirteen, after the completion 
ars of compulsory education in the public 
The three-year junior college course 
nished by the fifth-year academy stu- 
Beyond this new junior col- 


ar senior college 


eredit tor nor- 
En- 
branches in the government nor- 


with 


government 


for the teachu 


The musie department runs 


the other work » institution from the 


fourth vear ot the acaden vV up Th faculty 


consists of ten Americans and forty Japanese 
men and women. The deans of both college and 


preparatory departments are Japanese men. 


THE JUNIOR YEAR ABROAD 


How American undergraduates can 


Sy nd 
r third college vear in a foreign university 
toward the baeca 
described in the April Edu- 
Dr. David Allan Robertson, 

of the Couneil on 
his statement ifie Dr. 


of “what has 


procress 


American 


spec 


ase of the hig 


women awarded one 


] 
‘noiars 


Committee 
Foreign Travel and Study and now study- 
American Council 


under the aus 

on Edueation in the universities of England, 
France, Germany and Spain.” 
Frank Monaghan, 

dying history at the University of 

Miss Edna M. Wilson, of the Uni 

is a student of botany at New: 

, Cambridge, and James Roland Pen- 

of Swarthmore College, is pursuing work at 

did these 

American students, after completion of only two 

these 


the London School of Economies. How 


vears of college work, secure admission to 


Just how were they registered? 


Will they be 


and 


three institutions? 
How are their studies progressing? 
al le to 
Swarthmore for 
bridge 
are the living conditions which they 

communities? 


credit in Cornell, Chicago 
work Manchester, 
and London, and if they can, how? What 


have found in 


secure 


done in Cam 


acade mic 


Dr. Robertson reports in detail on the ex- 


periences of the students named and also of 


other scholarship students of 
New 


Hillis Lumley, 


liam Benno Brown, of 


and Frederick 
Un versity, who are studying 
Clyde E. Dic! ev, Jr., of 


Huse, Jr., of 


f Prineeton, who 
courses at Madrid. 


The student 
with the opportunities 
advantages of work abroad. 


the experiment has clearly been 


Dr. Robertson reports that, 


there will be availal at least 
ships, of $1,000 each, including one 
dent of New York 
Mrs. Andrew Carnegie; 
Amherst 
College of the City of New York, bot 
Mr. Aaron 

S. W. Straus and 
M. Warburg. 


The report concludes: 


University present 
one ior a 
College and one for a 
Naumberg; one presen 


three given by 


In the countries in which students wor 
Education 


been received there is a cordial desire 


the American Council on 
the experiment. Emphasis must be plac 
including in the 


They must be not less tha: 


desirability of exper 


‘ted students. 


have been 


een years of age, must n res 
an American institution approved by t 
must expect to return to an America! 
the fourth year and to take the 

the student’s college career, he must 
evidence of sound health, as known by 


health officer; high mentality, as ex! 
mental tests and scholastic records; ser 
purpose, as shown by a definite plan for ! 


} 


ll interests and 


intellectual 


by his use of leisure as well as worki 

tellectual promise, as suggested 

and other ways, to his instructors; high mora 

acter and loyalty to American institutions 
Such 


students, as has been abundantly 
can be received in some of the great 

abroad, can secure instruction which car 
author 


nized by American educational 


without delay can proceed to their Ameri 
after an experience which includes not 

normal academic advancement, but such ar 
standing of people of other nations as may 
basis for a genuine friendship among i 


and nations. 
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. SALARY INCREASE IN THE PHILA- May 4. Open business session 
‘or PHIA ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS reports of th 


annual salary of teachers 745 P. M., with committee rej 


national officers 


} j Dod } I re t by d ‘el are agazine i 
grades of the Philadelphia pub- ** Day, Child Welfare Mag: , 


— . er Dp and ublicity mnferenes 
raised $400 by the Board of Edu- —— a oe : . : 


: , of Health 3:45 P. M. Oper 
ting last week. The new maxi- ; a 
. : .. With address by Dr. F. E 
be $2,400; the minimum will . ; re 
TI 7 lirector of the National Com: 
1creases are to De gradu- 
; mn " ure t gradu ae. and Mies Bileahoth Be 


addex ae) ar ¢t he ry 
added each year tor the next nericen Folk Dance &% 


Session fi T 
iffect 2,500 elementary teache rer 
$2,700,000 trom 1926 to 1929, ac- y high school 
ird’s announcement. It is esti-_ . f the Departmen 


the increase will be taken care ot I M., with reports 
essments through the raising ot tizenship, juvenile 
ies and that no addition to the pictures, recreat 
ill be necessary. 
if the board ¢a 
increase 
<plained, because the financial elly, of the Juvenile Court, M 
board is sound. Since 1922 a in Sension of Department 
costing $40,000,000 and ix 9:15 A. M., with reports on 
5" e economics, home educat . 
literature, thrift. Round table cor 
\. M., on juvenile protection, recreatior 


ase of school sites and th 
ldings, has been going on. Of 
a survev s > $8 000.000 as > 
S Serve, howed, $8, 4 ha ms. Open session of Department 
rrent revenue. Thus four fifths otf P. M., with reports of committees o1 
is to be paid in the future, and 


er associations in 


believes that the increase in salaries 


ise a curtailment of the building 


, parent-teac! 
ns in grade schools, pre-school 
les. Open session at 8: 15 P. M., wit 
C. Broome, superintendent of y Mrs. A. H. Reeve, 


ented on the action thus: 


p? 


few boards which a - { oP 
reachers College, Columbia 1 


ries of their own accord. Most Kd : ‘ ; 
a : May 7. State presidents’ conf 


ao B50. 


pel ther - : 
. ’ : Round table conference at 2 P. M., on 
age, child hygiene, spiritual training. Ge 


at 3:35 P. M., with reports 


TUG KT " ‘ Open session at 8: 30 P. M., with ¢ 
THE NATIONAL CONGRESS OF steamy Shiiasen. semabtent a th 
PARENTS AND TEACHERS Be ar nee eee aa 


eation Association. 
May 5. Meeting of the Nat 


Managers. 


+} 


rtieth annual convention of the Na- 
ngress of Parents and Teachers will b« 
inta, Georgia, May 3 to 8, when dele 


all sections of the United States will PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS 
The meetings will take place in the AT HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

a AppiTIons to the faculties of the Engineer 
> Edueational Significance of the Parent- nz, Law and Business Schools of Harvard 
Movement” is to be the general topie. 


: University are included in the announcement 
1 will inelude the following: 


of promotions and appointments. Arthur E. 
cistration of delegates. Banquet at Wells, graduate of the Massachusetts Institute 
th an address by Honorable Clifford of Technology in 1906, and for the past six 


vernor of Georgia. vears consulting engineer and investigator with 
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headquarters in New York City, becomes pro- fessor of law, succeeding Professor Wam} 


fessor of metallurgy; Sayre Maeneil, Los An- resigned. 


geles lawyer and graduate of the University of Three associate professors 
a in 1908, and of the Harvard Law follows: Edward B. Hill, ’94, vay 
n 1911, is appointed professor of law; since 1908, of music; William C. Gr; 


and Harry B. Skillman, who received his law 710, who became a Harvard instructor 
degree trom the University of Michigan in’ of mathematics; and Samuel R. | 
1898, and has since practiced law in Indian- graduate of Yale in 1914 and teache; 
apolis and Washington, is named associate pro- and at Peking Union Medical College. 
business research. Dr. Morton Prinee, before going to Harvard in 1922, of 
vraduate of Harvard College in 1875 and, since Five assistant professors are app: 
1912, professor of neurology, emeritus, at Tufts three years, as follows: Gordon M 
‘oll to Harvard next year as asso- M.I.T. and Harvard, ’16, of sanitary eng 


College, will go 
ciate professor of abnormal and dynamic psy- ing; Robert F. Field, Brown, ’06, 
chology. Dr. Henry A. Murray, Jr., Harvard, physics; Bremer W. Pond, Dartmouth 
"15, has been appointed research fellow in ab- landseape architecture; John C. Slater, R 
normal and dynamie psychology and will work ter, ’20, of physics; and Melville C. W} 
with Dr. Prince. sanitary chemistry. 

Three members of the Harvard faculty are 


promoted to full professorships, one being as- H™YCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


sistant professor Edward S. King, a teacher 





Proressor A. B. Hatu, of the department 
political science of the University of W 
has accepted the presidency of the Univer 
Oregon. Within the past year two other : 
bers of the faculty have resigned to accept | 
idencies. These are President Max Masi 


at Harvard since 1897, who becomes Phillips 
professor ot astronomy. George 3S. Forbes, 
who since graduation, except for two years as 
an associate in chemistry at Bryn Mawr, has 
taught in Harvard, is named professor of 
chemistry. Emory L. Chaffee, M.I.T., 07, who 


\ 


the University of Chicago, and President \\ 
Hotchkiss, of the School of Mines at Houghtor 
Mich. 


secured his master’s and doctor’s degrees at 
Harvard, is appointed professor of physics. 
Professor Perey W. Bridgman has _ been 
named Hollis professor of mathematics and ProressorR CLARENCE A. SHort, prit 
natural philosophy, the second oldest endowed the Laurel High School, of Laurel, Del 
professorship in Harvard, founded in 1727 by accepted the presidency of Wesley Colleg 
Thomas Hollis. Professor Bridgman, who has Institute, at Dover. He will begin his new 
taught at Harvard since 1908, succeeds in this in June. 
chair Professor Theodore Lyman, recently re Dr. CARLYLE CAMPBELL was inaugurated 
signed. Professor Clifford H. Moore, dean of president of Coker College, South Car 
the faculty of arts and sciences, and chairman April 7. The principal address was m: 
of the committee on instruction, has been Dr, Robert L. Kelly, secretary of the Ass 
chosen Pope professor of Latin, the chair held tion of American Colleres. 


previously by the late Professor Albert A. ae Bl i 
: ? SELECTION of a successor to Dr. Clare 
Howard. Professor Charles H. Mellwain, 


_ 1. Little as president of the University of Ma 
Princeton graduate and teacher at Miami Uni- : ; ; 4) 
will be made at a special meeting of the 
of trustees on May 1. Dr. Harold S. B 
man, acting president and dean of the colleg 
technology, is considered the leading candida! 


SUPERINTENDENT J. H. McNeat, of Be 


Wis., has been elected president of the Southern 
Wisconsin Teachers’ Association. 


versity, Princeton and Bowdoin before coming 
to Harvard in 1911, takes the place of Pro- 
fessor A. B. Hart, resigned, as Eaton professor 
of the science of government. This professor- 
ship was established in 1903 and has been held 
only by Professor Hart and before him by 
President Lowell. Professor Francis H. 
Bohlen, who came from the University of Dr. Irwin L. Lrxpasery, of Burdett Co! 
Pennsylvania in 1925, is named Langdell pro- Boston, was elected president of the Fas 
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achers’ Association at the New 


H. VoGEt 


lent of the Cincinnati Schoolmas- 


WILLIAM has been 


Davis, of the Boston Univer- 
ot Business Administration, has 
president of the New England As- 
Teachers ot English, 
\. Cockayne, of Springfield, Mass. 


succeeding 


FISKE STONE, associate justice 
eme Court and formerly dean of the 
iversity Law School, was the guest 
ni Association on April 5 on the 
the celebration of the twenty-fifth 


ol the Columbia Lau Re view. 


4s Murray Butier, president of 
University, has been invited to de- 
the 
lebration of the hundred and fiftieth 


address in London on fourth ot 


ry of the Declaration of Independence. 


s Lo 


server, has been appointed editor of the 


is Garvin, of London, editor ot 


1edia Britannica. 


L. KELLY, secretary of the Asso 
merican Colleges; Comptroller Wil- 
ler, of the University of Pennsyl 

| President Harlan Updegraff, of Cor- 
the 
p department of the Presser Founda- 


lowa, are new members of 


oceasion of the tenth anniversary on 
the 


a dinner was given 


f the foundation of Teachers 
New York C 
esident, Dr. Henry R. Linville, at the 
Matthew Woll, vice-presi- 
American Federation of Labor, and 

rry A. Overstreet, professor of philoso- 
the College of the City of New York, 


ity, 


insylvania. 


he principal addresses. 


lumbia University, Dr. Maurice Clark, 


University of Chicago, has been ap- 


professor of economies; Dr. Emerson 


tt, also of the University of Chicago, 


professor of fine arts, and Dr. Selig 
associate professor of biophysics; Fred- 
Croxton, of the Ohio State University, 


te in statistics, and Dr. Louis H. Gray, 


= 


of oriental languages. 


ol7 


Yale 


Edwin A. Park, assistant professor ot 


APPOINTMENTS at University includ 

architec- 
ture; Leon A. Tulin, assistant professor of law; 
Harold S. Burr, asso 
Chester R. Long- 
Hubert M. 
Turner, associate protessor ol electrical engi- 


Paul D. 


enough, assistant professors of history; 


and seven promotions 
ciate professor Ol anatomy; 
well, associate protessor ot geology ; 
neering ; Evans and Erwin R. Good 
Erwin 
B. Kelsey, assistant professor of chemistry, and 
Winthrop M. Phelps, assistant professor of o1 
thopedies. 

PROFESSOR OLIVER L. McCaskiLL, of the Law 
School of Cornell University, has resigned to 
accept a similar position at the Law School ot 
the University of Illinois. 

REGINALD OWEN Morris, professor of har 
mony and composition at the Royal College of 
Music, London, has been appointed head of the 
theoretical department of the Curtis Institute of 
Music in Philadelphia. 

Maurice A. Career has been appointed pro- 
fessor of industrial extension at Rutgers Uni- 
versity. 

Dr. J. E. Harry, 
Greek tragedy at the Sorbonne, Paris, has been 


for a time lecturer of 
appointed associate prolessor Ol Classical phi 
lology at St. Stephen’s College, Annandale-on 
Hudson. 


THE Colorado State Teachers College has 
announced that Principal Hal G. Blue, of the 
High School, has 
pointed a member of the education department 
kK. Mallory 


Two new 


Teachers College been ap 
of the college and that Professor A. 
will sueceed him as principal. mem 
bers of the faculty next year will be Dr. Oscar 
Wisconsin 
associate protessor ol 


Miss 


professor in elk 


Hertzberg, a graduate of and of 


Columbia, who will be 


educational psychology; and Elizabeth 


Lehr, who will be assistant 


mentary education. 

Witu1am Howarp WEIss, superintendent of 
schools of Chester, Pa., has been elected super 
Bethlehem, 
salary of $8,000 a year, succeeding James N. 
Muir. 


J. Harry Horrman, of Doylestown, 


intendent of schools of Pa., at a 


Was re 


elected county superintendent of the schools of 


! 


Bucks County, Pennsylvania, last week 


salary of $5,000, for a period of four years. 
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Miss Grace A. Day has been appointed act 
ing superintendent of the elementary schools 
of Meriden, Conn., and Mr. Paul S. Miller has 
heen appointed acting superintendent of the 
lngh school and junior high schools for the re 


mainder ot the school vear. 


‘aLEB F. Gates, president ol Robert 
“we, Constantinople, who has lived in Tur 
key more than forty years, is at present visit 

United States as an unofficial envoy 


rovernment. 


Frank J. ARNOLD, principal of Public School 
115, Brooklyn, was unanimously elected a dis- 
trict superintendent of schools ot New York 
City by the Board of Edueation, at a meeting 
last week. He succeeds Cornelius D. Fleming, 


retired. 


Grorce A, Grim, of Nazareth, has been re- 
elected county superintendent of the schools of 
Northampton County, Pennsylvania, at a salary 


of $4,500, an increase of $500. 


FRANK G. PiCKELL was reelected superinten- 
dent of schools at Montclair, N. J., on April 12, 
for a three-year term at $8,500, $9,000 and 
$9,500. A correspondent writes: “The election 
was unanimous and the members of the board 
of education took occasion to express their very 
great appreciation of the services which Mr. 
Pickell has rendered to the city of Montelair 
and to the cause of public education during the 
past three years. The schools of Montclair are 
commonly accepted in the eastern part of the 
United States as among the most efficient and 
progressive. During Mr. Pickell’s superinten- 
dency a school building program has been car- 
ried forward successfully; the junior high 
schools have been developed to a high degree of 
efficiency; a bureau of reference and research 
has been established which is functioning for 
the development of greater efficiency through- 
out the school system.” 


Dr. Henry M. Maxson, who on September 1 
will have completed thirty-four years as super- 
intendent of publie schools in Plainfield, N. J., 
will retire on that date. 


Proressor W. E. Kemmerer, expert financial 
adviser and head of the department of eco- 
nomies of Princeton University, who recently 
assisted Chile in the adjustment of its finances, 


has undertaken similar work in F, 
is first going to Poland to advise that « 
its financial program and to Ecuador 
for three months. 


Dr. JAMES H. BreAstTep, of the U; 
Chicago, who has been in Egypt ii 
with negotiations concerning Mr. John D 
efeller, Jr.’s offer to provide $10,000.00) 
tablish a museum in Cairo, has retw 
United States. 


Dr. CHARLES F. THwIne, president ¢ 
of Western Reserve University, has 
after a three-months visit to Italy. 


Tue University of Toronto’s representa: 
at the conference of the Universities 
British Empire to be held in London and | 
bridge next July will be Dr. J. P. MeMur: 
dean of the school of graduate studies and | 
fessor of anatomy; Dr. R. D. Rudolf, profes 
of therapeutics; Dr. T. L. Walker, professor 
mineralogy; Dr. E. S. Moore, professor 
economic geology, and Dr. J. C. MeLe 
professor of physics. The Reverend H. | 
Morris, lecturer in religious knowledge, 
represent Trinity College. 


ProressoR CHARLES H. Wuirmay, head 
the department of English at Rutgers U: 
sity, has leave of absence for the next 
year. He will join the faculty of the Ur 
sity Travel Association, which will cond 
eollege cruise around the world begin: 
September. 


AGNES WINN, director of the divis 
classroom service in the Washington offi 
the National Edueation Association, will attenc 
the summer vacation course for Ameneat 
teachers from July 10 to 28, at Oxford, Er 
gland. The special subjects under discuss 
will be English literature and English histor 


Dr. EpmMunp Munroe Smita, Bryce 


fessor emeritus of European legal history 


Columbia University, died on April 3, 


seventy-two years. 


Miss Carouine Horcukiss, who has taugs 
at the Horace Mann School of Teachers ‘ 


lege, Columbia University, for thirty yee 
died on April 13. 
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Srorr-Best, English classical Pau R, SPENCER, superintendent of the pub- 
| one of the principal examiners of lie schools of Superior, Wis., will be a visiting 
Examining Board of the five northern instructor at the University of Chicago during 

n Eng! 
n April 27, under the auspices of courses in administration and supervision in the 


and, will lecture at Harvard the summer session this year. He will give two 


uate Education Club of the School of school of education, “Duties of City School 
The meeting will be open to the Superintendents” and “The Administrative 
ill be at 8 o’elock in Phillips Management of Pupils.” 

House. Dr. Storr-Best’s subject will be Proressor Harvey G. Townsenp, of Smith 
in Soviet Russia. College, will give courses in philosophy and edu- 
) ’ > WT ‘ati f 2 Cc g summer session of Colo- 

xt E. Vinson, president of Western‘ ition at the coming su ‘ t Cc 
p } y- eso) 
ege. 
versity, will deliver the address at rado Colleg 
encement of the graduate school ot Proressor E. F. Burton, of the department 
Oberlin College, on May 19. of physics of the University of Toronto, de 


livered a series of five lectures, from April 12 


}smes Herpert KELLEY, executive secre ; 
_ . Sy CHESEIVS Stee to 16, under the auspices of the Mayo Founda 


the Pennsylvania State Education Asso ; 
i th E an tion of the University of Minnesota at various 
spoke at the Pennsylvania State Col , 7 
m, ws centers, as follows: Washington University (St 


pril 14, before the Kappa Delta Pi, 


Louis) Medical School, the graduate school of 
nal fraternity, on “Teaching, a Pro the University of Iowa, the Des Moines Acad 
emy of Medicine, the Mayo Foundation and 
Frost, poet and fellow of creative the graduate school of the University of Minne 
the University of Michigan, will give a sota. The subjects of these lectures was the 
{ public lectures at Wesleyan University “Physics of the Ultravioletmicroseope and the 
1926-27 under the George Slocum Ben- Optical Properties of Suspended Particles and 
Foundation. Colloidal Cells.” Other lecturers at these cen 
Anson PHELPS STOKES, canon of the Na- ‘¢™S have been Dr. R. A. Millikan, of the Cali 
| Cathedral, Washington, D. C., gave the fornia Institute; Professor R. A. Gortner, of 
the University of Minnesota; Professor W. J. 
V. Osterhout, of the Rockefeller Institute; Pro 
fessor Robert Chambers, of the Cornell Univer 
sity Medical School, and Professor Martin A. 
INTENDENT JESSE H. New1on, of the Fischer, of the University of Cincinnati. 
Denver schools, gave an address on April 13 


mas memorial lecture for freshmen at Yale 
University on April 22 on “The True Purpose 
| Value of a College Education.” 


7 ae . SPEAKERS at the National Conference of 
re the Colorado Association of County Su- at the ational Conference of 


; : sie Supervisors. he ittshure 
rintendents and Institute Workers. Musie Supervisors, held at Pittsburgh, under 


the presidency of Dr. Edgar B. Gordon, of the 

Dr. AkTHUR Hotmes, of the University of University of Wisconsin, beginning on April 

Pennsylvania faculty, will be the speaker for 12, included Will Earhart, of Pittsburgh: 

Dr. Thomas H. Briggs, of Teachers College, 

‘ylvamia State College on April 29. Columbia University, and Dr. Howard Hanson, 

Miss Louise ConNOLLY, educational adviser head of the Eastman School of Music, of 
the Newark Museum and Free Public Li- Rochester, N. Y. 

brary, of Newark, N. J., addressed the Visual “What Massachusetts is doing for the For- 

‘nstruction Association in New York on April 


akpcase , , eign Born” will be the subject of an all-day 
“What is Sane Visual Education?” 


conference, to be held under the auspices of the 
Dr. CarTER V. Goop, professor of education 5tate Department of Education in Gardner 
Miami University, delivered an address Auditorium of the State House, Wednesday, 
‘tore the Western Ohio Superintendents’ May 5. Among the speakers will be Governor 
nd Table at Dayton, Ohio, on March 26 on Fuller, Payson Smith, commissioner of educa- 
Recent Investigations in Reading.” tion; Mrs. Nathaniel Thayer, director of the 
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Division of Immigration and Americanization; professors on the summer faculties 

W. W. Husband, assistant secretary of the are Frank Albert Fetter, political e 
Federal Department of Labor, and James Princeton University; John Robert 
Farrell, chief Federal naturalization officer for Evans, geology, Brandon College, \ 
this district. Canada; William C. Graham, Old 7, 
language and literature, Wesleyan T! 
College, Montreal; Arnold Bennett Ha 


eal science, University of Wisconsin; 


Tue New York University School of Educa 
| its Department of Secondary 

ill hold a conference at the school 

in Washington Square on April 30 and May 1, Remington Havens, Romance language 
the theme to be junior high schools. The preb- State University ; William Guild H 
lem lor dist ussion in the reneral meeting on German, Harvard l niversity ; Gr ver G 
hla atiiitiees elt tee inn Entinliion of Huebner, commerce and adminstration, U; 
fentinn Cota in 6 Mew Jie Ea 2 of Pennsylvania; Theophile Jam. 


a ' Semitie languages and literatures, U: 
School. Miss Agnes Wharton, president, New = * atures, 


Jersey Junior High School Teachers Associa- of Toronto; Raymond Morley, politica 
tion, will preside. The speakers will be W. Columbia University, and Helge Nels ! 
Karle Hawley, principal, James Monroe Junior raphy, University of Lund, Sweden. 
High School, Roehester, N. Y., and Edward J. TWENTY-SIX members of the staff of 
Sweeney, principal, Bayonne Junior High partment of dermatology of the Var 


School, Bayonne, N. J. This will be followed  Clinie and the College of Physicians 


by five round tables. In the general meeting geons of Columbia University, according 
on Saturday morning Dr. Philip W. L. Cox, Associated Press, have resigned becausi 
New York University, will deal with the topie Faculty of Medicine selected Dr. Joseph G 
“Creative School Control and the New Cur- ner Hopkins to sueceed the late Professo 
riculum,” and John Bosshart, Columbia High A. Fordyce as head of the department 
School, South Orange, N. J., will diseuss “Prob- ing over Dr. George M. McKee, senior 1 
lems involved in Senior High School Adjust- of the department, who, however, was ap} 
ments to the New Junior High School Cur- to a full professorship. Members of t 
rieulum.” George Wheeler, associate superin- claim that the governing body had fail 
tendent of schools, Philadelphia, will preside. preciate the services of men of practical ex] 
This will be followed by five round tables. ence in the treatment of disease and had } 
Amon instructors from other institutions on ‘°° great an emphasis on laboratory work 
summer quarter faculty of arts, literature and CLAIMING that the Massachusetts Agr 
science at the University of Chicago will be College at Amherst receives more than #1, 
over forty of full professorial rank, including 00 annually from the state of Mass: 
the following: Edward Cooke Armstrong, pro- and that it should be connected with some « 
fessor of the French language, Princeton Uni- state departments, Representative Sylvia D 
versity; Eugene Campbell Barker, professor of aldson, of Brockton, last week opposed t! 
American history, University of Texas; Eric defining the authority of the trustees of t! 
Temple Bell, professor of mathematics, Univer- stitution, which finally passed to a third r 
sity of Washington; John Burnet, professor of 0 & viva voce vote. Representative Donalcs 
Greek, St. Andrews University, Seotland; said that the bill is aimed at the departm 
education. Representative Griggs, o! 
field, defended the bill, saying that the au 
ity of the trustees is in a decidedly ambig 
position, and that this measure is me! 
clarify their position, and he asserted 


Qn 


Samuel Paul Capen, chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of Buffalo; Ernst Cohen, professor of 
physical chemistry, University of Utrecht, 
Holland; Marion Griffin Dana, professor of 
public health and director of commons, Yale 


+ 


does not remove the college from the 


University; Monroe Emanuel Deutsch, pro- . 
supervision of the state department of « 


fessor of Latin, University of California, and 
. , ’ . . y 
Osear Pelham Edgar, professor of English, tion. 

} 


Victoria College, University of Toronto. Other Pactric CoLLeGcre, Newberg, Oregon, ! 
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standard college by the U. S. 
In aecordance with 
United 


was requested to 


Education. 
Oregon Legislature the 


au of Edueation 


higher educational institutions of 


to extend the scope of the Harvard 
School, to include summer courses, is 
in the report to the president of 
B. Donham. It is the intention to es 
summer school in the summer of 1927 
ffer courses in business to instructors 


nstitutions. 
United States Bureau of 


report 


NG to the 
which quotes a from the 
ambassador at Madrid, an “Institute 
s and Chemistry” has been offered as a 
Spain by the International Education 
\ commission headed by the Duke of 
as been constituted by royal order to con- 
he preliminaries for accepting the offer. 
stration of the project is expected to be 
the Spanish Ministry of Publie Instruc- 
Fine Arts. 


in S. Roperts, district superintendent 
ge of New York City training schools 
hers, has issued a statement regarding 
es next year in these schools. There will 
es for teachers of psychology, educa- 
English, 


isic and physical training and for critic 


mathematies, nature 


me thods, 
odel teachers. The salaries of the train- 
ol teachers are the same as those of the 
a mini- 
The 


rules require college graduation and 


nt teachers in the high schools 
$1,900 and a maximum of $3,700. 


rs’ experience in teaching, three years of 
must have been in the elementary schools 


ity. 


establishment of a special one-year 


r college graduates leading to the 
master of education is announced at 


University School of Education. 


ining a two to one decision over Prince- 
week the Harvard debaters carried off 
rs in the Harvard-Yale-Princeton tri- 


eries. Following their victory over 


Yale affirmative the Harvard men demon 


their versatility by taking the opposite 
inst Princeton and again winning the 


The debate 
That 
of the Present Age.” 


judges’ decision. was 


lect: “Resolved, Edueation 


More than one third of the 
at Wellesley College expects to te h next vear, 
according to statistics recently compiled by the 
Wellesley bureau of vocational information. Ot 
the 216 


tions, 


who sent in their prospective oceu 


122 expect to enter the educational 
in some capacity. No other field approaches 
this in popularity, for science, next in prefer 
ence, claims only sixteen devotees, and an equal 


we rk 


Eleven will seek positions on newspapers and 


number intend to take up secretarial 
magazines, while eight expect to enter publish 


ing houses. 


THE students of Emory University are cireu 


lating a petition calling upon the board of 
trustees to make military training optional in 
stead of compulsory for members of first- and 


second-y ear classes. 


District of 
Columbia are engaged in the business of sell 
William O. Tufts, 
chairman of a committee which is preparing a 


schools chartered in the 


NINE 


ing degrees, according to 


pamphlet on the capital’s educational institu 
Mr. Tufts this 
report to the board of directors of the Chamber 


tions. made statement in his 


of Commerce of Washington. 


MISSISSIPPI’s new anti-evolutionary law faces 
a challenge on the part of the American Civie 
that 


et | opes In the 


Liberties under 


took the 


famous 


Union, the organization 
John : 
anti-evolutionary 


defense of 
Dayton trial last 
summer. Arthur Garfield Hays, member of the 
Scopes defense counsel, has informed Science 
is contemplating 


Service that the organization 


a test case, but will attack this time by means 


of a taxpayer's suit, which though it offers 
possibility of the spectacular proceedings 
marked the Dayton trial at the same time 
affords a better opportunity for a thorough-go 
free from extraneous appeals to 


Mr. 


Hays also stated that the appeal in the Seopes 


ing legal test, 


religious prejudice and mob emotions. 
case is still pending before the Supreme Court 
The defense had its 


case ready some time ago, he stated, but the 


of the State of Tennessee. 


state had been slow in preparing its brief. It 
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be had 


iy may 


Miss 


York, who was 


instituted by 
New 
Cornell University tor unsatis- 
November, 1923, Pro- 


Eames, of the department ot 


ot slander 


herspoon, ot 


: ainst 
fessor Arthur J. 
botany, to recover $10,000 came to an abrupt 
end on March 24 when a Supreme Court jury 
“No 
The jury deliberated less than five minutes in 
The trial was held before 


Supreme Court Justice David F. Lee in Ithaca. 


returned a verdict of eause for action.” 


reaching a decision. 


Aw Associated Press dispatch trom Orange, 
Texas, reports that, through the thoughtfulness 
of Principal P. N. of the Orangefield 
school, more than 300 pupils escaped injury in 
that 
field and did damage estimated at 


Powell, 


the recent tornado wrecked 125 derricks 


in the oil 
$1,000,000. When he saw the storm approach- 
ng Powell ordered all the pupils into the audi- 
torium. There he warned them against any 
outery and cautioned them not to make any 
He talked to 


them calmly while the storm was raging outside. 


move that would start a panie. 
When the noise of the tornado became so great 
that he could not make himself heard he walked 
up and down the aisles, stopping to allay the 
fears of those who seemed most frightened. 
The children appeared to sense the situation 
and remained quiet. Even when one wall of the 
two-story brick structure was blown away they 
remained in their seats and not an outery was 


hea rd. 


Ir is probable that if a sufficient number of 


applications are received a summer school for 


American graduates and undergraduates will be 
held at Trinity College, Dublin, in July and 
August. Provisional arrangements have been 
drawn up in detail, and have been circulated 
in the United States through the director of the 
Institute of Education in New 
York. The political 
economy and social science, history, literature 
and languages, including Irish, and they are 
being arranged on the understanding that this 
term at Trinity College shall receive appro- 
priate credit from the American universities 
from which the students come. Definite regis- 


Orr 


tration of not fewer than 275 entries for single 


International 


courses will comprise 


courses is required before June 1, and : 


than 120 men and women can be 


rece 
202 
clergymen have been sent out of Mex 

sult of the recent order for expulsion. 0} 
218 schools, seminaries and colleges wl 
with 
It is 


were definitely closed 


closed, most have reopened 
teachers and lay instruction. 
83 convents which 
not be allowed to reopen as their exister 
deemed contrary to law and the constit 
The American embassy reports that wit 
exception of several Mormon priests, P: 
ants have been unmolested in carrying on their 
work as before the trouble. An associated pres 
dispatch from Chihuahua City states that 
Roman Catholic schools there have reopen: 
the teachers having accepted terms imposed 
the government which specifies that the 
of God shall not 


rooms. 


be mentioned in the sch 


For the establishment of a national 
in Peking a grant of $500,000 gold from 
returned Boxer indemnity fund has been 1 
by the China Foundation for Education 
Culture. 
duty of administering the fund, is composed 
The new 
brary building will be situated in the Wint 


This body, which is charged with t 
five Americans and ten Chinese. 


Palace grounds on a site donated by the C! 
government, which has assumed responsibi 
for ten years, for half the expense of admi 
tration. The government will contribute to t 
national library, as a nucleus, many books tom 
ing part of the former imperial collection 
the Forbidden City. The 
plates establishment of six additional lil 
in various parts of the republic. 
contain books in English and other languages as 


foundation conte: 
These 


well as in Chinese. 

AccorDING to an Associated Press dispate! 
Azhar University, ancient seat of Moslem wis 
dom and learning, is the 
spring cleaning. Electric lighting is being 
stalled. Benches and desks are being provided 
No children’s classes are permitted inside | 
mosque. No students will be allowed to see} 
over their lesson-earpets; lodgings are proviced 
in the neighborhood. t 


seene of vigor 


Side by side with these 
changes in exterior arrangements, reforms 
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1m and method are being introduced. 
tudies, science, arithmetic, history and 

are now obligatory. All students 
ify in these before beginning theo 
tudies. These changes are said to be 
» vigor of the famous explorer, Hassa- 
who 


an enlightened educationalist, 


, degree in England. He is now general 
of the university. Hassanein Bey says 
nerely introducing scientifie subjects, but 
intention of doing anything to revolu- 

e theological doctrine. 
BeGINNING its fifth year of the present pro- 
cram, Antioch College has an enrollment of 
it 630 students. During the past year the 
re received about 10,000 inquiries by corre- 
ce. About 670 made formal applica- 
ns for the present school year, and 230 of 
ese have been enrolled. During the summer 
men’s dormitory has been built to house 48 
division. The funds 
effected 
the Horace Mann Memorial Library last year, 


lents in each were 


cured from economies in building 


selling residence properties belonging to 


lege in Cineinnati and in Illinois, and 


a mortgage loan. Services as superin- 


tendent of construction were contributed by 
George Drake, a former trustee. A new dining 


room has been built to accommodate 50 stu- 


dents, the second story to furnish headquarters 


r the course in applied aestheties. For the 


year ending September 1, 1926, Antioch must 
find $70,000 


in addition to contributions al- 
ready received, for operating expenses alone. 
Cuas. F, 
Teachers Association, reported to a recent meet- 
ing of the association that “Numerous instances 
recently of boards of education ousting super- 


Pyr, secretary of the lowa State 


intendents of schools because of political or 
disclosed that the 
superintendent is not beyond petty 
“The law specifically states that the 
superintendent of schools can be discharged 


differences have 


reuigious 


x 


fice of 


before the expiration of his contract only be- 
cause of incompetency, inattention to duty, or 
The mere fact that the superinten- 
dent is not liked by some people, or that his 
polities or religion is different from that of the 
board of education members can bear no weight 
when an effort is made to discharge him before 


the expiration of his contract. The superin- 


partiality. 


tendent of schools can not be hampered by 
polities, for his duty is to educate the children 
of the state regardless of the passing whims of 


boards of education.” 


NEARLY 800 boys and girls under seventeen 
years of age who live in New Jersey but who 
are employed in New York City must here- 
New York City 


tuition 


after attend the continuation 


schools 
The 
that 
age obtaining employment in the city must also 


and fee of $2 a month. 
New 


every 


pay a 
York 


person 


state education law requires 


under seventeen years of 


obtain “working papers.” Unless the young 
worker in question has a high school diploma, 
he or she must attend continuation school four 
hours a week. This law applies equally to resi- 


The 
continuation school law of New Jersey requires 


dent and non-resident boys and girls. 


six hours’ attendance a week, but the maximum 
The 


result has been that hundreds of youthful Jer- 


age limit is sixteen years, not seventeen. 


seyites between the ages of sixteen and seven- 
teen have been working in New York City offices 


and factories without attending continuation 


school. 





QUOTATIONS 


SCHOOLS FOR THE DANISH MINORITY 
IN NORTH SCHLESWIG 


In giving full educational rights to the Dan- 
ish minority in North Schleswig, the Prussian 
State Ministry has recently taken an important 
step forward in solving the question of minor- 
ity government. The new law gives minorities 
the right to their 
wherever the parents of twenty-four children 


have own public schools 
of school age ask for them; and their own pri 
vate schools where the parents of ten children 
wish them. Before this time the only schools in 
this section in which instruction was given in 
Danish were one public school and one private 
school in Flensburg, the latter being supported 
entirely by the Danish minorities themselves. 
There was some discussion as to whether the 
new Danish minority schools should be public 
or private, but the Prussian Ministry, after 
careful consideration, decided that minorities 
should be given full! cultural freedom to choose 
the system that seemed best adapted to each in- 


dividual case. The public schools are to be part 
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of the Prussian system, and supported by it; 
the private schools are entitled to the same sup- 
port trom German school tunds as German 
schools of the same character. 

In the minority schools the instruction will be 
in Danish, German taking the same place as 
other toreign languages. The curriculum may 
include the teaching of 
Private schools may engage teachers who 


publie 


Danish national cul- 


ture. 
have qualified in Denmark, while in 
schools a committee of parents has the right to 
be heard in the The 


minority is given also the right to open private 


selection of teachers. 
experimental schools, and these schools may ex- 
pect the same support from the Prussian Edu- 
cational Fund as similar schools in other parts 
of Prussia. 
According to Herr Hejerman Lindencrone, 
permanent secretary of education in Denmark, 
there are now in this section schools of both 
types, in which the curriculum is conducted re- 
spectively in Danish and in German, the choice 
between the two being left to the parents. In 
the Danish schools four to six hours’ instruction 
is given each week in German, and the German 
schools receive four to six hours a week of Dan- 
ish. In either ease the parents can have their 
children exempted from the 
country villages the language of instruction is 


instruction. In 


that of the population in general. 

In the Danish schools German instruction will 
be given where 10 per cent. of the parents ot 
children of school age wish it. Or if 20 per 
cent. of the parents who have the right to vote 
desire it, and if the number of their children 
reaches ten, the curriculum will be given in Ger- 
man; and this will be granted if the number of 
parents desiring it is even smaller, provided 
their children number at least twenty-four. If 
the children who wish to learn German ean at- 
tend a school conducted in German, their parents 
have no right to ask that the language of the 
Danish schools be changed. 

Danish minorities are defined by the Prussian 
law as persons born in North Schleswig, or in 
Denmark, or the children of such persons, or 
the children of marriages in which either the 
man or the woman was born in North Schleswig 
or in Denmark. This act on the part of Ger- 
many not only in great measure removes the 
cause of strife between the two countries, but 
gives a definition of a minority in contested dis- 


which should be a criterion in other 


tricts 
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places where the treatment of national mj; 
ties is an issue.—Christian Science Monito, 


BOOKS AND LITERATURE 
The 


School. 


Practice of Teaching in the S¢ 
$y Henry C. Morrison, The | 
versity of Chicago Press, Chicago. 
THERE are three types of books on eduecat 
one, very common of late, consists of a com 
tion of the writings of others; a second pres: 
with ample reference in footnotes, an elabor 
tion of the 
topics; and a third sets forth the results ot 
dependent thinking and experimentation. | 
first type is a convenience; the second, som 


author’s ideas on oft-dis 


times a stone in the building of progress, a 
a necessity for the multitude of 
workers; the third, a blazed trail 


dependent 
toward new 
goals or old, according to the ability ot 
author. It seldom makes a popular appe: 
but it has possibilities, lacking to the other 
two, of stimulating and directing the few 
must ultimately determine the direction of prog 
ress. “The Practice 
Teaching in the Secondary School” is a happy 
illustration of the third type. 

The style of this book is never sparkling, | 
it is always clear and interesting. It is the 
kind of style that results from good thinking 
Professor Morrison has not only thought his 
problems through, but he has also tested his 
ideas practically in the schoolroom. He has 
been writing this book, one would say, 1 
merely during his charge of the University o! 
Chieago Laboratory Schools, but also during 
those fruitful years when he contributed soundl) 
to the upbuilding of the schools in New Hamp- 
shire and Connecticut. 

It is not possible in a review as brief as this 


Professor Morrison’s 


must be to criticize adequately or even to giv’ 
a fair idea of the contents of this book, for be- 
sides being voluminous—too voluminous, one is 
inclined to say—it is rich in its materials. T! 
four parts are: “Fundamentals of the Teaching 
Process”; “Control Technique”; “Operative 
Technique”; and “Administrative Technique” 
each part consisting of from three to eighteen 
chapters. The burden of the whole book is that 
learning must be for mastery, a lesson that « 
not be too strongly emphasized to-day. It 
the well-known forn 


elaborates author’s 
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t, teach, test the result, adapt procedure, 
i test again to the point of actual 


especial importance is Professor Morri- 

teaching cycle,” which he applies after 

ng the “unit objectives” of courses of 

After deprecating the idea of a method 

be automatically effective, regardless 

e personality, intelligence, professional in- 

| skill, learning, and diligence of the 

he presents for one who has a modi- 

these his plan of exploration, presenta- 

assimilation, organization and recitation. 

se chapters should be studied by all teachers 
are ambitious to improve their work. 

Only one quotation from the book being pos- 

this short review, we have selected that 

definition of the 

It is full of im- 

* accepted, for the reorganization of 

“Such a comprehensible test can, 


gives a much-needed 


ves of our education. 


schools. 
nk, be found in the school procedure in 
the pupil is capable of study but is in- 
e of systematic intellectual growth, ex- 
inder the constant tutorial presence of the 
er. This region is the secondary school, 
ist so far as teaching is concerned. There 
earlier period during which the pupil is 
apable of study because he has not the essen- 
which are ability to read his ver- 
lar, ability to use the fundamental concepts 
number, and ability to use the fundamental 
stem of expression which we commonly call 


tools, 


The regions within which he is 


iwriting.’ 
g¢ the use of these tools and becoming 
ally adapted to group existence under school 
litions is the primary school. There is a 
the secondary 
which the student has become capable of pur- 
g¢ self-dependent study and in which he uti- 

es the 
tilizes the library, the laboratory, the oe- 
onal publie lecturer, the office consultant. 


riod beyond school during 


instructor in the same sense in which 


s region is the university.” 
It would be easy to register differences of 
on, for no two men can think through so 
large a field without disagreeing on some points. 
But the fact that there are differences consti- 
tutes a chief value of the book. We are stimu- 
lated little and learn nothing at all when we 
vhat we already know. Every student of 
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secondary education has an obligation to become 
familiar with Professor Morrison’s important 
contribution. Having done so, he will be influ- 
enced not merely to modify in some respects his 
practices but also to think through again prob 
lems which he had thought were settled in his 
own mind. 
Tuomas H. Brices 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 





REPORTS 


THE GUGGENHEIM MEMORIAL 
FELLOWSHIPS 

THE appropriation of $100,000 for the as 
sistance of young American scholars and artists 
during the year 1926-27 
by Henry Allen Moe, secretary of the John 
This 
foundation was established a year ago with a 
fund of $3,000,000 by former United States 
Mrs. 
memorial to a son who died on April 26, 1922. 
been ap 


has been announced 


Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation. 


Senator and Simon Guggenheim, as a 


Thirty-seven new fellows have 
pointed from 18 states, ranging 
to Washington. The list 


Three artists are appointed for creative work 


from Georgia 


includes five women. 


in painting, three musicians for creative work 
in musical composition, and the research ap 
pointments are for work in a wide range of 
Among the fellows for 1926-27 
the of 22 
Harvard University 


the University of Chicago has 


subjects. are 


members of faculties colleges and 


universities. leads with 
four fellows; 
three; the University of Cincinnati, three; the 
University of Wisconsin, two; and Yale Uni- 

97 


Seven of the fellows for 1926-27 
affiliated 


versity, two. 


are not at present with any educa- 


tional institution. 
The 


young productive scholars and artists of the 


Guggenheim Foundation offers to the 
country opportunities to carry on research and 
creative work, chiefly abroad. Applicants are 
required to present definite projects for re 
search in a given field of knowledge, or projects 
for creative work in some one of the fine arts. 

Given a worth-while project, intellectual or 
artistic, proposed by a young scholar or artist 
with demonstrated qualifications for carrying it 
out, the plans and the arrangements of the 
designed to be completely 


foundation are 
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flexible. The fellowships are tenable anywhere 
in the world, for any period, long or short. 
The stipend 


months, 


is usually $2,500 for a period of 
twelve but in every case is adjusted 


The 


fellowships are open on equal terms to men and 


to the needs of the individual appointed. 


women, being citizens of, or permanent resi- 
dents in, the United States, of every race and 


The 


twenty-five and thirty-five years. 


creed, normal age limits of fellows are 


The appointments to fellowships just an 
nounced were made on the recommendation of 
Selection of the foundation, 
Frank Avydelotte, 
Swarthmore College, chairman; President Fred 
erick C. Ferry, Hamilton College; Dean Vir 
ginia C Barnard Pro 
Homer Haskins, Harvard Umi 


Seashore, the State 


the Committee of 


consisting of: President 


Gildersleeve, College; 
fessor Charles 
versity, and Dean Carl E. 
University of Iowa. 

The trustees are: Hon. Simon Guggenheim, 
president, Mrs. Simon Guggenheim, Francis H. 
Brownell, Carroll A. Wilson, Charles D. Hulles, 
Roger W. Straus and Charles Earl. 

The office of the foundation is in the Persh 


ing Square Building, New York City, in charge 


of Henry Allen Moe, secretary. 
According to the announcement, fellowships 
have been awarded to the following named per- 


sons for the objects specified: 


Dr. WARREN ORTMAN AULT, professor of history, 
Boston University—appointed for researches into 
the origin of the Tudor parish as an institution of 
local government in England. 

Dr. ROLAND HERBERT 
fessor in the Divinity School, Yale University—ap- 
pointed for the preparation of a book entitled 
‘*Calvin and the Advocates of Religious Tolera- 


3AINTON, assistant pro 


, 


tion.’ 

STEPHEN VINCENT BENET, poet and novelist, 
New York City—appointed to do creative writing 
in poetry and prose, following certain historical 
investigations in France and Spain. 

Dr. Davip SIMON BLONDHEIM, 
romance philology, Johns Hopkins University— 
appointed for the gathering of material for a series 
of works on the use of the Romance Languages 
among the Jews of the Middle Ages. 

Dr. WALLACE REED Brope, research chemist, Bu- 
reau of Standards, Washington, D. C.—appointed 
for research on the absorption spectra of simple 
Professor Arthur 


professor of 


azo. dyes, principally with 


Hantzsch at the University of Leipzig, Germany. 
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Dr. Royal NORTON CHAPMAN, professor of ent 


University of Minnesota—app 


investigation of the problem of t 


mology, 
make an 
tion of the abundance of insects, partic 
te changing environ: 


structive insects, 


ditions, principally at the European a 
Laboratory, Le Mont Hyeres, F 
and the Rothamsted Experiment Station, E: 


Dr. ArTHUR H. Compton, professor of 


Fenouillet, 


University of Chicago, will continue his study 
problem of the nature of radiation, in consult 
with European authorities. 

Dr. ALZADA COMSTOCK, associate profess 


Holyoke { 


Massachusetts—appointed to 


economics and sociology, Mount 
South Hadley, 
a study of the League of Nations’ reconst: 
work in Hungary. 

Dr. KENNETH JOHN CONANT, assistant prof 
of architecture, Harvard University—ap] 
for the purpose of making an authoritative set 
drawings, being restorations, of the three f 
named Romanesque Churches of France: the Abl 
Church of Cluny, the Church of St. Martir 
Tours and the Church of St. Martial at Lin 

Dr. RALPH MONROE EATON, assistant professor 
of philosophy, Harvard University—appointed 
a study of the theory of knowledge in its relat 
to logic and metaphysics, principally with Professo: 
E. Husserl at the University of Freiburg, Ger 
many, and for the writing in English of a crit 
account of Professor Husserl’s philosophy. 

Dr. ALFRED EDWARDS EMERSON, associate 
fessor of zoology, University of Pittsburg! 
pointed for certain investigations concerned wit 
the problem of the ontogenetic and phylogen 


origin of the castes of termites, at certain labora 


+ 


tories in Sweden and Italy. 

Dr. HERBERT FEIS, professor of economies, U: 
versity of Cincinnati—appointed to make a stud 
of the French, British and German pre-war expe! 
ence in foreign investment as a broad and vari 
historical basis for consideration of the probabl 
significance and effects of the present flow 
American capital into foreign lands. 

Mrs. HALLIE FERGUSON FLANAGAN, 
professor of English in charge of Dramatic Produ 
tion, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, New York 
appointed to make a study of new developments 
significant to the arts of the theater in severa 
European countries. 

Dr. J. PENROSE HARLAND, assistant professor 
the Department of Classics, University of Cine 
nati—appointed to make certain investigations Int 
the civilizations which developed in the Aegea! 
Basin in the Bronze Age. 


} 


+ 


associate 
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VFORD KEMBLE, assistant profes 
s, Harvard University—appointed to 
] new quan 

Professors Born ar 


f Géttingen, 


monograph on ‘‘Gladstone as a 
Statesman’’ and other studies of men im 
British colonial policy. 

assistant professor 


go—appointed 


eference to the relation of ¢l 


specificity; and 
ical and immunological specificity of 
i from organs. 
AMROSCH MANNES, musician, New 
appointed for creative work in musical 
n, abroad. 
MYERS MARVIN, assistant professor 
Yale University School of Medicine 
r research in the field of cardiovascular 
n Sir Thomas Lewis’s Laboratory at 
sity College Hospital, London, England. 
{MOS MITCHELL, artist, New York City 
certain art studies and for the pur 


etine 
Ling 


a group of paintings, religious 
in character, abroad. 
1£ Hore NICOLSON, assistant profes- 
sh, Goucher College, Baltimore, Mary- 
nted for research into the backgrounds 
iry thought in England and for the 
of a book on the life and works of 
IZABETH OLDS, artist, Minneapolis, Min 
ppointed for certain studies, and creative 
portraiture, abroad. 
US CARL PAULING, Department of Chem- 
fornia Institute of Technology, Pasadena, 
appointed for certain theoretical and 
tal study. 
OMAS MIDDLETON Raysor, associate pro- 
English, State College of Washington, 
Washington—appointed for the prepara- 
new edition of 8. T. Coleridge’s literary 
principally in the British Museum and 
lleian Library, Oxford, England. 
FRANKLIN PEARCE REAGAN, assistant profes- 


f comparative anatomy, on leave from the U 
versity of California, under appointment to hl 
ana University—appointed for the continuation of 


} 


} ] he 


studies of the structure and development of t 
earliest blood vessels of Mammalian Embryos, in 
certain laboratories of England and Scotland. 

Dr. GLADYS A. REICHARD, instructor in anthro 


pology, Barnard College, Columbia University 


I = 

appointed to make a study concerning itself princi 
pally with defining the art style of Melanesia, with 
Professor Thilenius, director of the museum at 
Hamburg, Germany. 

Dr. Hyper EDWARD ROLLINS, 
lish, New York University 
pose of studying and editing for publication 
remaining unpublished ballads of the Pepysia 
lection of broadside ballads. 

Dr. RatpH A. SAWYER, assistant professor of 
physics, University of Michigan—appointed to make 
a study of spectral series relations in extreme ultra 
violet metallic spectra and the correlation of the 
results with modern theories of atomic structur 
principally in the laboratory of Professor F. 
’aschen, president of the Imperial Physico-tech 
nical Institute, Charlottenberg, Germany. 

FRANK HENRY SCHWARZ, artist and mural deco 
rator, New York City—appointed to carry on cer 
tain art studies and to do creative work in mural 
decoration, in Europe. 

ROGER HUNTINGTON SESSIONS, teacher of theory 
of music, Cleveland Institute of Music, Cleveland, 
Ohio—appointed for creative work in musical com 
position. 

Dr. RoBeRT SHAFER, associate professor of litera 
ture and fellow of the Graduate School, University 
of Cincinnati—appointed for the preparation of a 
new edition of the Works of Fulke Greville, first 
Lord Brooke, who was a poet, dramatist, essayist, 
friend of Sir Philip Sidney, and statesman of the 
latter years of the sixteenth century and the first 
quarter of the seventeenth century 

Dr. WALTER SILZ, instructor in German, Har 
yard University—appointed to make a study of 
Heinrich von Kleist, aiming at a literary delimita 
tion of Kleist, the establishment of his relationship 
to his literary contemporaries and predecessors, and 
of his place in German literary history. 

Dr. EpHramm Avicpor SPEISER, Harrison Re 
search Fellow, University of Pennsylvania, Phila 
delphia—appointed for certain philological and 
historical investigations of the Mitanni-Hurri group 
of peoples, in northern Mesopotamia. 

Dr. ELLIS BAGLEY STOUFFER, professor of mathe 
matics, University of Kansas—appointed for a 
comparative study of three general methods of in 
vestigation in the field of projective differential 
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geometry, and also research into certain problems 
in the same field. 

Dr. GLENN THOMAS TREWARTHA, instructor in 
geography and climatology, University of Wiscon- 
sin—appointed for geographic investigations of 
certain selected type areas in Japan and China. 

Dr. JOHN DONALD WADE, associate professor of 
English, University of Georgia—appointed for cer- 
tain researches into the early history of Georgia 
and Alabama with the purpose of illuminating the 
cultural history of that region. 

Dr. Norspert WIENER, 


mathematics, Massachusetts 


assistant 
Institute of Technol 


profess vr of 


Cambridge researches on 
Bohr’s 


motion, on periodogram analysis, and other topics, 


ry 
ogy . 


appointed for 


almost periodic functions, on haphazard 
connected with one another by forming extensions 
of the ordinary Fourier series and Fourier integral 
theory. 

Dr. VIOLET BARBOUR, associate professor in the 
Vassar College—for the 


continuation of research in the life of Sir George 


department of history, 
Downing and the study of Anglo-Dutch relations 
during the period of the Protectorate and Restora- 
tion, in London and at The Hague. 

AARON COPLAND, composer of music, New York 
City—for the continuation of creative work in the 
field of musical composition, abroad. 

Isaac FisHEr—for the continuation of the study, 
abroad, of danger trends in world race relations. 

Dr. KENNETH JAMES SAUNDERS, professor of 
School of Religion, 
Berkeley, California—for the continuation of cer- 


history of religion, Pacific 
tain researches in the field of Oriental religions, 
in the Far East. 

Dr. ALLEN Brown WEST, recently appointed to 
an assistant professorship in the Department of 
Classics, Princeton Universitvy—for the continua- 
tion of researches on the Tribute Records of the 
ancient Athenian Empire, at Athens, Greece. 

The Fellowship awarded to Dr. CoLEMAN R. 
GRIFFITH, assistant professor of psychology, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, for research in problems of child 
psychology, principally at the University of Gies- 
sen, Hesse, Germany, for 1925-26, has been trans- 
ferred to the 1926-27 group. 
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THE CANADIAN NATIONAL CONFER- 
ENCE ON EDUCATION AND 
CITIZENSHIP 
Canapa is putting forth a determined and 
sustained effort to make itself a nation. That 


it is not quite a nation yet in the accepted 
sense of that word Canadian patriots freely 
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grant.1 Despite difficulties, progress in nat 
alism has, since the close of the war, hee 
rapid. 


The fostering of national spirit in Canada 
has been the concern of various groups. Proy 
inent among these is the National (€ 
Education, wh'ch emphasizes “the value of ed 
cation as a unifying influence in the nat 
life of Canada.” It began its work seve, 
years ago, the first of 
on education and citizenship was instituted 


when the conferer 
Winnipeg, due to the initiative and fina; 
the Rotary Clubs of Mar 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. The second 
ference took place at Toronto in 1923. The 
third—by far the largest and most snec 

was held at Montreal, from April 5 to 10. 


support of 


More than five hundred delegates represent 
ing universities, colleges, schools and depart 
ments of education in all the nine provinces 
the Dominion attended the Montreal conference 
Color and picturesque elements abounded, from 
the opening reception when the Governor-Ger 
eral of Canada was guest of honor—a great s 
cial event for English-speaking Montrea! 
the evening session when Professor Bruhnes 
Paris, white-haired and dramatic, displayed his 
pink and blue geography maps in an aud 
torium crowded with the élite of Frer ‘ 
Montreal. 1 
Importance and attractiveness were added t 7 
the program by the presence of distinguished 
speakers from Great Britain and Frar 
These included Her Grace the Duchess 
Atholl, parliamentary seeretary to the Britis! 
Board of Education; Sir John Adams, some 
time professor of education in the University 
of London, now at Harvard University; Dr. 
T. R. Glover, of St. John’s College, Univer . 
sity of Cambridge; Sir Hugh Allen, professor the imy 


1‘*In a country with so scattered a populat 


as ours and a vast frontier exposed to alien influ 

ences, the task of creating a truly national feeling sions 

must inevitably be ardnous.’’—The Honorable \ Edueat 

cent Massey in introduction to ‘‘This Car 

Ours,’’ published by the Canadian Council © 

Education. Mutua 
‘*The informed observer is forced to admit that fon 99 


Canada, as a political entity, possesses on! 

small measure of national unity.’’—Senator ’ 
Belcourt, in address at the National Confer nee 
Education and Citizenship, Montreal, April 6, 1°- ais 





re 


‘La Geographie Humaine,” “The 
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versity of Oxford; Senator Andre 
te minister of the 
M. Etienne Gilson, professor 


education of 


y of mediaeval philosophy at the 
d M. Jean Bruhnes, professor of 
iphy at the College of France. 

these speakers from over-seas 
eminent 


some of the most 


da: His Excellency General The 
of Vimy, governor-general of 
Ek. W. Beatty, K.C.; Hon. N. A. 
former speaker of the 

Chief Justice E. 

bert Faleoner, president of the 
loronto; Arthur W. Currie, 
McGill Mer. A. J. V. 

r of the University of Montreal; 
Dandurand; Hon. Juge A. 
Delage; Dr. H. M. Tory, president 
versity of Alberta; Abbe 
J. Clarence Webster, and Hon. 


Lafon- 


Sir 


University ; 
Money; 


Osear 


ited States there three 


’r. Thomas Hunt Morgan, professor 


were 


ental zoology, Columbia University; 

t MeKenzie, director of the depart- 
physical edueation, University of Penn- 
and Mr. Thomas Whitney Surette, 
School of 


Musie, Concord, 


THE PROGRAM OF THE CONFERENCE 


ects of the committee which planned 


m were expressed as follows: 


place renewed emphasis upon the value 
m as a unifying influence in the national 


nads 
ta, 


mR 


bring about renewed appreciation of 


of cultural training as an asset for 


jects discussed at the ten main ses- 


ere “The Importance of Language in 


n,”” “The Study 
d’un Esprit Canadien au 
Factor in 


of English,” “La 
Moyen 
tion,” “Education as a 
Misunderstanding,” “Ideals in Educa- 
Out- 
“The Roots of European 


Greek Freedom and Greek Thought,” 


Bi } ” 
ology, 


Negleet of Greek,” “Some Considerations 
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in British Education,” “La Culture Francaise,” 
“La Philosophie Thomiste,” “The Function and 
Limits of Sport in Education,” and “Musie as 
a National Discipline.” At the separate French 
sectional meetings the subjects were “La Cul 
ture de l’Esprit et les Sciences d’Observation,” 
Secondaire 


“Concordance de _ |’Enseignement 


avee l’Enseignement Primaire,” “Le Travail de 
Laboratoire,” “l’Organisation de |’Enseignement 
de ’Histoirie du Canada,” “l’Organisation de 
l’Enseignement Litteraire,” and “Concordance 
de Enseignement Superieur avec |’Enseigne 
ment Secondaire.” 

It will be seen that, in the character of sub 
the those of En 
gland and of France, and this was likewise true 


of the whole conduct of the program and the 


jects, models followed were 


manner of oral presentation. 


AIMS OF THE CONFERENCE 
The noblest conception of the whole confer 


ence that set forth, not officially but in 


the course of his presiding at 


was 
one ot the ses 
of the Univer 


this 


by Sir Robert Falconer, 


sions, 


sity of Toronto. “The essence of confer 
ence,” he said, “is not executive nor legislative, 
Our belief is that right ideals 
of education, if persistently presented by peo 
ple who know them in the true light, will in the 


We rather underestimate the 


but stimulative. 


long run prevail. 
power of silent forces.” Declaring that in the 
long run expert opinion does make itself felt, 
Sir Robert cited the present common acceptance 
ol principles of public health. The impulse to 
the first 
opinion was created, and their legal enforce- 
must 


these came from experts; public 


ment followed. “There always is and 


remain a high place for those to whom idealism 


is a passion. They stir others and the mass is 


gradually penetrated.” The main usefulness of 


this conference, Sir Robert concluded, is “not 
from the viewpoint of industrialism, not of the 


external life. Such a conference must of neces 


sity be a center of healthful influence from 


which there may go 
cation—a source of influence that is essentially 


out broad ideas of edn- 


spiritual in that it means touch of mind and 
mind,” 

The official statement as to “the ideals of the 
National Council of Education and the direct 
which these conferences are held” 


aims with 
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was expressed thus in an address by the Hon. 
Vincent Masse Vy; president of the council: 


hould with 


education shoul 


ment of character and should provide a 


(1) That eoneern itself 
develoy 
full preparation for life. 

(2) That education 


18 @& Spiritual procs 
] 


terial equipment is not an end in itsel 


(3) That education is imparted by personality. 
Its success or failure rests with the teacher. 
(4) That education is everybody’s business. 


eir best, require 


The teacher and official, to do tl! 
the intelligent and active interest of the ‘‘con- 
sumer.’’ Education is not a ‘‘high-brow’’ activ 


ity; therefore the study of educational problems 
should be the first duty of every parent. 
(5) That Canadian education must be Canadian 


~? 


in its ideals. 


That 
very 
maintained by Mr. Massey. 
Edueation need “not 


“provineial autonomy in education is the 


our national edifice’ was 


The establishment 


cornerstone of 
of a Canadian Bureau of 
threaten in the slightest degree the absolute and 
sovereign autonomy which every one of the nine 
provinees must enjoy as long as the Dominion 
Mr. Massey recommended, however, 
the problem 


endures.” 
as the outcome of a long study of 
by Major Fred J. Ney, executive 
the council, that “the project of a 
abandoned.” 


secretary of 
Canadian 
Bureau of Education should be 
In accordance with the recommendation of Mr. 
Massey the National Council of Edueation is 
along the following 


to extend its activities 


lines: 

(1) The supply of information on educational 
subjects to organizations and individuals, including 
similar bodies in other countries, intending visi- 
tors, ete. 

(2) Educational research. 

(3) Surveys, enquiries and reports, such services 
now being frequently performed by non-Canadian 
experts unfamiliar with Canadian conditions. 

(4) Service to educational organizations, such as 
the provision of speakers, ete. 

(5) Liaison with local committees on educational 
matters, provision of information, material, etc. 

(6) The holding of conferences on technical edu- 


cational subjects. 
CANADA’S LANGUAGE SITUATION 


book “The of French 


Dr. Jean Braeq has deseribed how 


In_ his Evolution 


Canada,” 


65,000 vanquished French eolonists have, since 
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the cession, “become a people of over 3.0 


who have evolved a singularly interestine 
zation of their own.” Quebec is politica 
trolled by the French Canadians, as js ; 
ot Montreal, where decidedly mor 
of the million inhabitants speak Frey 
publie signs and advertisements are print; 
both English and French. 
fact in the province of Quebec. 

As to the happy spirit in which these ; 
elements of the population have learned t 


Bi-lingualism 


together one receives abundant and manjfec 
sincere evidence everywhere in Montre: 
offices, in clubs, in schools. There are exe 
tions, of course, but this testimony is ge 
street as it was at the confer 
President H. M. Tory, of the Universit 
Alberta, said that it is sectionalism—pr 
ileas—which have stood in the way 
tional spirit in Canada and that this has 
a greater barrier than racial or religiou 
lems. He “We of English-spe: 
Canada look upon French Canada and w! 
has accomplished as something to be proud : 
Senator Belcourt quoted the saying of Sir 
bert Parker that “the French Canadia: 
the way to the United States.” 

This note of awareness of the United St 


on the 


; 


added: 


was frequently sounded during the confer 
Occasionally the note was shrilly hostile, as 
the remarks of Professor W. F. Osborne, ot 
University of Manitoba, who pleaded wit! 

nadian citizens and educators to “resist th 

of American influence that threatens to rm 

to absolute banality and conventionality | 
mental processes of this continent.” Tribute ' wh 
the spirit of research in American universities , 

to-day was paid by Dr. J. Clarence Webster, 0! wh 
Shediae, New Brunswick, and he praised wart “t} 
the help given to Canadian education by 
Carnegie Corporation and other American fou ca 
dations. In general the references to the Unite : 
States were friendly, and at the luncheon ot ' 

Montreal Board of Trade the expression of ts p 
president and members of the board were most 

cordial in this, as in other respects. 


Sessions OF THE First Day 
There were morning, afternoon and eve! 
sessions from Tuesday to Saturday. Most ©! ] 
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French; they were held at the Mount one of the pleasing evidences of the continuance: 


The French educationists had of the ancient friendship of France and Scot- 


special sessions entirely in French at land was the LL.D. degree which the University 


bliotheque Saint-Sulpice. of St. Andrews had conterred upon Protessor 
ference opened with an incident which Gilson. The paper of Professor Gilson was an 
the subject of discussion on the floor and ¢Xposition ol the philosophy of Phomas 


Aquinas. 


ls and editorials in both French and 
vspapers of the city. Speaking on At the afternoon session of April 6, the Hon. 
vspap s Jy. ‘ i is ; : " : 1 > 
rtance of Language in Education.” F. Delage, superintendent of the Couneil of 
portan aanguage dues : silat, Seca , 7 : . 
Adams likened the French spoken in Pubte In sro sheen = — 

hat of the ladv in Chaucer whose P®Pe? Teporting on the teaching of the English 
as the French of Stratford atte Bowe. 


“rench language of Quebec is not the 


language in the province. “The great majority 
of the inhabitants are of French origin but they 
Peris or of France. You would not have not forgotten that the constitution under 
20.” At the conclusion of the addres. which they have been living for a century and 
N. A. Belcourt, of Ottawa. former * half—a constitution which gives them the 
of the House of Cenmmeen. ves te aay rights, advantages and privileges of British sub 
‘ jects—recognizes the existence of the French 
and of the English languages. ... We make 
arks constituted the only fly in the the teaching of English not only optional but 
an excellent speech. The French obligatory.” In the French Catholic schools 
Canada to-day does not speak a dialect English must be tanght from the third year of 

It is the French of the period when the primary course for six successive years. At 
French was spoken, that of the seventeenth the discretion of individual school boards “‘in- 
It is probably archaic, not having got struction may begin from the second year.” The 
of its archaisms. Some English ex aim is to give pupils a practical knowledge of 

apy found their place in the language English; the “natural or oral method is used 
ch Canadian. Fora long time afterthe  ,, . , ma 
The results obtained are satisfactory. 


French Canada was cut off from old b - : 
In the English Catholic schools, English is 


i this period was that of the great dis 


science. That is the reason why our Prescribed from the first year of the course. 


s not complete. But as language it is “The Province of Quebee has _ seventeen 
i I will go further, it is better than the French normal schools for young women and 
ken in France in general. two for voung men, and in all these institu- 

tions English is an obligatory subject for each 

his address, Sir John Adams said that of the three years of the course.” In the inde- 

hat blood is to the human body language pendent French schools directed by brothers. or 
to the human family. As to the question nuns belonging to the teaching orders, “an im- 
whether we can think without words he said, portant place is given to the teaching of English. 

“the conclusion practical people come to 1s The commercial schools make it the object of 

we can think without words, but we _ special attention.” 

think much, nor long.” Language is The regulations of Laval University and of 
a kind of training, a sort of gym-_ the University of Montreal require that “every 
stic. The expression of a language really im- candidate for the arts degree shall undergo an 
es a state of mind and a background. Sir examination to prove his complete knowledge of 
reterred to “the one-language principle of English grammar and his ability to translate in 
\merican cousins.” He pointed out how the that language a quotation from one of our great 
ted States had, in adopting English, also French authors.” M. Delage referred with pride 
much that the language carries with to the fact that “the English spoken by our 
the Jury system and certain points of view. merchants, our manufacturers, our professional 
ntroducing M. Etienne Gilson, the presid- men, our public men, was learned under the 

leer (M. Edouard Montpetit) said that roofs of these institutions.” 
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The teaching of French to English Protestants 
in the schools of Quebee “begins at the fourth 
grade and even earlier, continuing to the end 
of the eleventh grade.” M. Delage concluded: 


The study of these two languages in our country 
is useful and necessary. Thanks to this we under- 
stand one “nother better, we appreciate one another 
more fully, and for that reason we shall come to 


a more complete and united citizenship. 


Canada has two unique functions, said Dean 
Henry Munro, professor of political economy in 
Dalhousie University, in his address. “One is 
to act politically as an interpreter between the 
two great branches of the Anglo-Saxon race, 
Great Britain and the United States. A second 
function is to prove, as Switzerland has proved, 
how a bilingual people may be truly national.” 
Speaking upon the basis of ten years of English 
teaching before he “fell from grace and lett 
those delectable fields for political science,” 
Professor Munro urged the reading of the an- 
cient classies in the original, if possible, but in 
any event in good translations. “You can’t 
separate English literature from Latin and 
Greek literature, because it owes so much to 
these sources. A sense of proportion—the noth- 
ing too much—we derive from the classics.” 

A long period of discussion followed, over 
which Rev. Gerald J. McShane, of St. Patrick’s 
Church, Montreal, presided. Among those par- 
ticipating were Dr. C. W. Colby, formerly of 
MeGill; Dr. W. W. Blackall, of St. John’s, 
Newfoundland; Neil MacLeod, of Summerside, 
Prince Edward’s Island; Miss Gladden, of the 
Parents National Education Union, England; 
and Professor Alexander Smith, of the Univer- 
sity of Montreal. 

At the evening session of April 6, Senator 
Beleourt spoke in French on the development 
of a Canadian spirit through education. It was 
in this address that he quoted Sir Gilbert 
Parker, as already cited. 

The spirit in which men of science meet and 
engage in common problems irrespective of race 
or nation was held up as the ideal of what 
Canada and the whole world must achieve, in an 
address by President H. M. Tory, of the Uni- 
versity of Alberta. He said that what the 
Province of Quebee has accomplished in 150 
years is a heritage for all Canadians, “in which 
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I can feel the same pride as though it had hoc: 
done by men of my own blood. Provincial eo». 
trol of education must remain, but educationa) 
discussion must be on a national basis if ¢hy 
evils of sectionalism are to be avoided. Cana 
has, frankly, difficulties to solve before it cay | 
really national. It is possible through edy 
tion so to mold our lives that we shall emerge as 
a great Canadian nation.” 


SESSIONS OF THE SECOND Day 
Sir Robert Falconer presided at the morning 
session of April 7, opening with the words whi 
have already been quoted. 
The main speaker was Dr. J. Clarence Web 
ster, formerly of the medical faculties succes 
sively of Edinburgh, McGill and the Universit 


of Chicago. His subject was “Ideals in eduea 
, 


Dr. Webster confined himself largely t 
a discussion of educational conditions in th 


tion.’ 


Maritime Provinces, based on the findings of th: 
Carnegie Foundation following an investigation 
in 1921. The situation is little better now, he: 
feared. 


The training of teachers was held by the Car 
negie Report to be very defective, and stress was 
laid upon the low salaries paid them. . . . The « 
nomic compensation given to school teachers 
throughout Canada is one of the anomalies of our 
civilization. Their remuneration is quite inad 
quate for a decent, vigorous self-respecting live! 
hood, not to speak of the impossibility of saving 
anything. 


Quoting Huxley’s definition of what elemen- 
tary education ought to be, Dr. Webster asked, 
“Will any one dare to maintain that in any part 
of Canada such a standard is attained? Coun- 
tries such as Norway, Sweden, Finland, Ger- 
many and perhaps Scotland have attained it.” 

The maritime universities have “no uniform 
standard of excellence,” but in individual cases 
very thorough instruction is given. Endow- 
ments are entirely inadequate. Entrance re- 
quirements are in a most unsatisfactory cond) 
tion. The consolidation of universities advised 
in the Carnegie Report should be carried out 
Dr. Webster deplored what he termed “the prac- 
tical non-existence of facilities for graduate and 
research work in the maritime institutions.” He 
praised highly the chemical research work being 
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it MeGill and the medical research at 


liscovery of insulin has immeasurably raised 
status of Canadian science throughout the 
It is a tribute to Sir Robert Falconer, the 
shed president of Toronto University, that 
eognized the value of the discovery and 
has, with keen sympathy and broad vision, 
opportunity to encourage Dr. Banting 

se associated with him, and to have definite 
ition that the light so brilliantly started 


er die out. 


present, said Dr. Webster, “a large num- 

Canadians who desire to pursue graduate 

vo to the United States, where a goodly 

find permanent positions. In this way 

is a continual drain of intellectual workers 

from Canada.” Dr. Webster predicted 

it this condition will be changed and that re- 
h work will flourish in Canada. 

‘rofessor Osborne, of Manitoba, followed Dr. 

r by saying that “Canadian education is 

1 shabby, sloppy and stodgy condition, and, 

nless we get out of that and conduct our edu- 

nal experiments with more insight, we can 

lon the idea of getting a really high Ca- 

He then expressed an un- 

“We 

ve surrendered to the American idea that we 

.. It is our 


nationality.” 
orable opinion of American influences. 


t normally edueate everybody. . 
ty to produce an educational élite, decided not 
blood or money but by competence and in- 
t.” Other speakers in the discussion were 
Miss Isabel Brittain and Miss S. B. Ganong, 
cipal of Netherwood, Rothesay, N. B. 
special convocation at 3 p. m. on April 
University of Montreal conferred the 
LL.D. degree upon two of the distinguished 


, 
i‘, the 


ars from France, Professor Etienne Gilson, 
the Sorbonne, and Professor Jean Bruhnes, 

t the College of France. 
\ business session of the conference was held 
t+ p. m., at which President Massey and Ex- 
tive Seeretary Ney gave reports, as already 
Mr. Massey praised the indefatig- 
service of Major Ney, who was in active 


eferred to. 


harge of the entire conference. 

‘he theme of the address in French at the 
Wednesday evening session delivered by Pro- 
fessor Bruhnes was that, instead of being sub- 
servient to the forees of nature, man is the modi- 


fier of the earth. He cited the destruction of the 
great forests of Europe which in the tenth cen- 
tury stretched from Russia to France; culti- 
vated fields replace them to-day. He referred to 


irrigation methods which have extended the 
sphere of desert. 
changes have followed the widespread use of oil 


and gasoline. 


man over the Profound 


THe Carnoiic Cuurcn anp Evo.vrion 

The position of the Catholie church in regard 
to the theory of evolution was stated by Mer. 
A. J. V. Piette, rector of the University of Mon- 
treal, who presided at the Wednesday evening 
In his Dr. 
Hunt Morgan, professor of experimental zool- 


session. introduction of Thomas 
ogy at Columbia University, Mgr. Piette said, 
in part: 

We know it and study 


Catholic universities do not see 


None of us deny evolution. 
it with pleasure. 
anything in evolution to prevent a Christian ac 
cepting it, but with the reservation that the great 
problem of the origin of the world and of the crea 
of God. The Catholic 
Church accepts what science gives it on condition 


tion of man is the secret 
that science reports facts which can be proved, for 
it is a fact that there is no scientific truth which 
can contradict eternal truth. 


Professor Morgan, early in his address, re- 
ferred to the discovery of the laws of heredity 
made in 1865 by Grego Mendel, the Augustinian 
monk. We may look forward, he said, to the 
time when we can estimate how much civiliza- 
tion rests on physical inheritance and how much 
on social inheritance. 
to-day than ever before to procure the best 


Biology is in more need 


brains available to carry on research work. It 
would be possible, he believed, to speed up sci- 
ence so as to make in the near future discoveries 
that in the past have taken centuries to accom- 


plish. 


SESSIONS OF THE TuirD Day 
The first session of April 8 was a French 
meeting at 9 a. m. in the Saint-Sulpice Library, 
when Dr. H. Baril, professor of chemistry in 
the Faculties of Science and Medicine, Univer- 
sity of Montreal, spoke on “Le Travail de Lab 
oratoire.” 
Dr. T. R. Glover, fellow and classical lecturer 
at St. John’s College, Cambridge, read a paper 











on “The Roots of European Culture: Greek 
Freedom and Greek Thought” at the session at 
He traced, with an abundance ol 
the Greek 


history. tour 


10:30 a. m. 
working of the 
spirit’ in There 
great characteristics of the Greek spirit, Dr. 


historie citations, 


European are 


Glover said. First of these is the instinct for 


; 


boy’s habit of 


The second otf 


inquiry; the Greeks kept the 


t\ 


curiosity; they 


the habit otf 


wanted to know. 
intellectual truth; it 
Then the habit ot 


was 


these 1s 
the badge of all their tribe. 
clearness was above all characteristic of Greek 
thinking; the Greeks were grateful to Socrates 
because he foreed them to explain themselves 
to themselves. A fourth great characteristic is 
the independent personality; a man’s chief con- 
tribution to the national life is the development 
of his personality; the Greek spirit calls upon 
you to be more than ever your best. “The ques- 
tion to-day would seem to be, does the modern 
world want such gifts?” 

Dr. Glover was the principal speaker at a 
luncheon on Wednesday at which delegates to 
the the Montreal 
Board of Trade. Referring to his recent visit 
to the United States, he said that it was “ad- 
mitted by Americans themselves, in their quiet 
moods, that elementary and secondary educa- 


conterence were guests of 


tion received by Canadians in their schools is of 
a higher grade and on a higher level than that 
in America.” He referred to “the extreme lati- 
tude allowed to American children in choosing 
with results that he 


“One of the advan- 


subjects in the schools,” 
regarded as unfortunate. 
tages of our old country of this day, thanks to 
old traditions partly and partly to our non- 
democratic habits, is that we have not yet de- 
veloped the habit of making the child the head 
of the house; and we realize that a great deal 
of education can be done before the child is 
twelve.” Dr. Glover said that foreign languages 
ean most profitably be begun before the age of 
fourteen. 

He praised the effects of classical training 
and said that great scientists want their sons 
to have a classical education in the lower schools, 
not science. These things were suggested for 
emphasis in teaching: “Get it into the child’s 
head that he is to do things thoroughly—to do 


them quite. Get the child to realize the differ- 


ence between knowing and not knowing. Make 
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him understand that there are other syhi 
he doesn’t know.” 

“The Neglect of Greek” was the subject o} 
paper at the Thursday afternoon session, read 
by Dr. W. D. Woodhead, chairman of the p, 
Classies at McGill 
Greek is not taught in a single Protestant 


in wefeee 


partment of Universit 
school in the Province of Quebec. 
to a revival of interest in the high schools o; 
Ontario, where he named four high schools 
small towns having sixty-six students in Greel 
Without advocating any sweeping change, 
Let the boy 
unusual ability or who does wel! in Latin by 


urged “simply this: who sh 


given a chance at Greek.” 
Principal I. Gammell, of the Montreal High 
School, and Mr. E. Bowen, lecturer in Bishop's 
University, granted the value of training 
Greek for those sure of going to college, but 
pointed out the difficulties in introducing Greek tellig 
in schools where Latin and French are alread) 
required. the str 
An occasion of high social tone for Montrea 
was the Thursday evening general session when tions 
the speakers were Her Grace the Duchess ot A 
Atholl, parliamentary secretary to the British 
Board of Education, whose subject was “Some 


Considerations in British Edueation,” and Sen- gainst 
ator Andre Honnorat, late minister of education peti 
of the French Republic, who spoke on “La Cul- ted “t] 
ture Franeaise.” The chairman was Sir Arthur able to 
Currie, principal of McGill University. Her s of 
Grace, the Duchess of Atholl, read, first in Eng- s of 
lish and then in French, a letter from Sir ny a 
Eustace Perey, British minister of education, rippled 
who regretted his inability to attend the con- school | 
ference. One paragraph of this letter was as posed tl 
follows: petition 
di 

We often speak of the bonds which unite th Senne 
British Commonwealth of Nations, but I can not e sp 
help thinking that the strongest and most real of schedule 
these bonds is our common school tradition, in- ele te 
herited without a break from the medieval gram Por 
mar schools of England and the parish schools of en 
Scotland. That is no exclusive tradition, and — 
Canada is the richer for having inherited also the » 5 
kindred traditions of French education. or H 
SEssIONS OF THE FourtH Day 

At a special convocation of MeGill University, : dem 


at noon on April 9, the honorary degree of doc- 
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s conferred upon Her Grace the 
oll and upon Senator Honnorat. 
address of the Friday morning 
on “The Functions and Limits of 
ition,” by Dr. R. Tait McKenzie, 
physical education in the Univer- 
ania, and eminent sculptor. Dr. 


s born in Canada and, before going 


vas on the staff of his alma 


University. Dr. McKenzie began 
prising but true statement that in 
tests of skill and endurance the 
ed man surpasses the savage. He 
rther and higher, run faster and 


straighter and, in addition to 


the ability of combining, in the form 
spirit of self-effacement and co- 

ch is the foundation of all com- 
He maintained that “this physical 

ce is just as valuable now as it was 
their trained muscles in 


One 


oO use 
aa ;, ' 
rle of survival. function of 
to give relief by movement in the con- 
nervous tension created by modern 
letic sports have “important ethical 
education.” 
McKenzie 


4 was 


g given by Dr. 
the hygienie danger to young boys of 
tion that is too intense for them. He 
he forcing back of contests that are suit- 
to young men of twenty into schools for 
{ sixteen. There is real danger in having 
f that age run half-mile or mile races and 
promising athlete has had his career 

d by over-enthusiastie competition in his 
life.” Dr. MeKenzie particularly op- 
the “movement to encourage public com- 
n among girls in contests that are essen- 
If left to 
mselves girls will not, as a rule, practise the 
> sports as boys. The making of a long 
le of inter-institution competition for 
n schools and colleges is a tendency en- 


the wrong direction.” 


designed for boys and men. 


re were French sessions of the conference 
and at 2 p. m. on Friday. 


“i Hugh Allen, professor of music at the 


rsity of Oxford, spoke on “Music as a 
Discipline” at the Friday afternoon 

ng at 3:30. 
monstration of methods in musical teach- 
s carried out at the Saturday morning 


Mr. Thomas Whitney 
Concord, Massachusetts. 


session by Surette, 


WAL 


RAYMON 


HMORE COLLEGE 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


A STUDY OF THE GRADUATE 
SCHOOLS OF AMERICA 

A PAPER with the above title, read by Presi 
dent R. M. Hughes, of Miami University, before 
the Association of American Colleges, in Janu 
ary, 1925, has subsequently been published as 
In it the 
America 


a monograph by Miami University. 
principal graduate schools of were 
ranked according to their strength in each of 
twenty different departments of study. No 
effort 
rankings into a single composite measure of 


was made, however, to combine these 
the comparative rank to show total general 
strength of the different institutions. It is the 
purpose of this article to use the data gathered 
by President Hughes to secure such a measure. 

To secure the data for the Miami study, from 
forty to sixty leading college and university 
professors in each of twenty principal depart 
ments of study were asked to rank the prin- 
cipal graduate schools of the country in the 
order of their standing as most desirable places 
for graduate study, in their particular depart 
ment. 
of the men asked, varying from sixteen in geog 
The mono 


Replies were received from about half 


raphy to forty-seven in psychology. 
graph gives the names of each of the judges, 
as well as the detailed ranking of each univer 
sity in each department. 

The departments ranked were astronomy, 
botany, chemistry, classies, economics, educa 
tion, English, French, geography, geology, Ger- 
man, political science, history, mathematics, 
philosophy, 
Spanish and zoology. 

A total of thirty-two universities are men- 


To secure 


psychology, sociology, 


physics, 


tioned in one or more departments. 
a composite ranking, the present author has 
taken the rank of each university in each de- 
partment and from them computed the average 
rank. The resulting arrangement for the six- 
teen universities which were given a rank in 
at least ten of the twenty departments, is given 
in the table below: 
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It will be noted that Chicago, Harvard and 
Columbia form a distinct group apart from 
the others. Chicago and Harvard are very 
nearly tied for first place, but the odds are 
slightly in favor of Chicago, with the higher 
average rank, smaller probable error and larger 
number of first places. 

The group of nine institutions from Prince- 
ton to Pennsylvania, inclusive, comprise a 
group differing but slightly from each other, 
the probable error being such that any one in 
the group might easily be shifted up or down 
the scale one or two positions, but probably 
not more. 

The probable error is small, averaging less 
than 0.6, indicating the uniformity of ranking 
of different departments in any given univer- 
sity. Thus Chicago, which has the smallest 
probable error, ranks first in eight departments, 
second in four, third in five, fourth in two and 
fifth in one. Iowa, on the other hand, which 
has the largest probable error, varies in rank 
from sixth to twenty-second in its ten depart- 
ments which are included. 

Chicago is given first place in eight depart- 
ments: botany, French, geography, geology, 


mathematics, physics, sociology and Spanish. 


Harvard is given first place in seven depart- 
ments: chemistry, classics, economies, English, 
political science, history and philosophy. Co 
lumbia takes first place in three departments: 
education, psychology and zoology. Wisconsin 
and California rank first in German and astron- 
omy, respectively. 

It is interesting to compare this ranking of 
American universities with one made by Cattell 
fifteen years ago based upon the number of 
the first thousand leading American men of 
science found in each.’ His first five at that 
time in order were Harvard, Chicago, Columbia, 
Hopkins and Yale. His first ten included nine 
of the first ten in the above list, all except 
Michigan. This indicates the all-round develop- 
ment of the graduate schools of American ut- 
versities, since a ranking based upon a com 
bination of the sciences and the humanities does 
not differ markedly from one based exclusively 
upon the sciences. 
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1 Cattell, J. M., Science, n.s., 32: 672. 








